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RovaAL ACADEMY EXHIBITION OF BRITISH 
ARCHITECTURE, 1937 

The Royal Academy is preparing for January and 
February 1937 an Exhibition of British Architecture in 
the Twentieth Century, in which it hopes to show, in a 
wide variety of examples and without restriction as to 
style, the best work done by British architects in the 
past thirty-six years. ‘The work will be classed in six 
main sections—Domestic, Civil, Monumental, Com- 
mercial, Ecclesiastical, Bridges—and will consist for the 
most part of the architects’ own working drawings, 
illustrated by photographs, perspective views and 
models. A retrospective section, surveying British 
architecture from the 17th century, will be included. 
A representative committee of architect members of the 
Royal Academy and other well-known architects has 
undertaken the selection of the works. Architects who 
wish to offer one or two examples of their completed 
work for the choice of the committee in any of the 
classes mentioned are requested to apply without delay 
to the Secretary, Royal Academy of Arts, Piccadilly, 
W.1, for forms and instructions as to sending in works. 
rhese should be geometrical drawings to scales not 
exceeding 4 inch to the foot, accompanied, if so 
desired, by explanatory photographs not exceeding 
30 in. by 20 in., perspective drawings, at least one 
drawing or sketch (not necessarily a perspective) by 
the architect himself, and models. ‘The application 
should state approximately the number of drawings, 
‘tc., that the architect proposes to send. 


\ ConcerT AT THE R.1.B.A. AND ‘ LitiomM’ 

The Music Group of the R.I.B.A. Social Committee 
have organised a concert, which will be given at the 
Royal Institute on Monday, 14 December, at 8.15. 
lhe programme, which will be published in full in the 
next JOURNAL, will consist of songs and duets by Eliza- 
beth and Ailwyn Best, with Irwin Hinchcliffe at the 
piano, and piano solos by Leonard Randall. Admission 
to the concert will be “ by programme,” the charge 
‘or which will be one shilling. It is hoped that any 
members who wish to support the concert keenly will 
contribute more than this bare minimum. The 
existence of these concerts and the other social activities 
of the R.I.B.A. depends entirely on the measure of 
support that they receive—financial as well as moral 
aan personal support. We also want to remind mem- 
ners that the Dramatic Group will perform Francis 


Molnar’s Liliom at 8.30 p.m. on Thursday, 26 November, 
Friday, 27 November and Saturday, 28 November. 
Tickets are 5s. and 3s. 6d. for reserved and numbered 
seats and as. 4d. unreserved. They can be had from 
Miss E. Caldicott at the Architectural Association or 
from the R.I.B.A. or from any member of the Group. 
THE CAMERA Cc us’s First EXHIBITION 

The inaugural exhibition of the R.I.B.A. Camera 
Club was opened last Wednesday by Mr. F. R. Yerbury, 
and will remain open until 5 p.m. on 28 November. 
There has been an excellent response both in the 
numbers and the quality of the exhibits, some of which 
we hope to be able to illustrate in the next JouRNAL, 
in which we also hope it will be possible to include a 
belated review. 

STUDENTS’ SKETCHES AT THE A.A. 

The frontispiece in the JoUuRNAL this week is one o 
the drawings by students in British architectural schools 
now being exhibited at the Architectural Association. 
The A.A. Students’ Art Club—a purely students’ 
organisation—conceived the excellent idea of holding 
an exhibition of sketches made by students not only 
from the A.A., but from all other schools in the country. 
The show is excellent and has fully justified the initiative 
of the A.A. Students’ Art Club and of its secretary, Mr. 
John Mackay. Mr. P. H. Jowett, Principal of the Royal 
College of Art, who opened the Exhibition, spoke 
appreciatively of the quality of the work, emphasising 
the value of sketching detached from the ordinary 
professional round. He recommended the deliberate 
choice of non-architectural subjects—partly because 
architects, when they draw architecture, too easily 
restrict the free passage of their ideas by reliance on 
the established clichés of architectural expression. 
He referred particularly to the drawings by Lethaby 
of ordinary landscapes or flowers, describing his work 
as being the equal of anything produced by the English 
school of water-colourists; he also urged the students 
to be content with simple subjects citing Braque, 
Picasso and other French artists whose simplest still- 
lifes were now the classics of contemporary art. The 
A.A. students have had an excellent response to this 
genuinely public-spirited effort. In future years they 
may even get a better response from those they invite 
to contribute. This is worth-while as all those who go 
to the A.A. to see the exhibition can prove for 





themselves. 
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Mr. JAMES MACGREGOR’s APPOINTMENT AS HEAD OF THE 
CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY SCHOOL OF ARCHITECTURE 

The Council of the Senate of Cambridge University 
have appointed Mr. James Macgregor [F.] to be 
Director of the University School of Architecture from 
1 January 1937 to 30 September 1941. Mr. Macgregor 
is now headmaster of the School of Architecture, Edin- 
burgh College of Art. 
C.P.I.A. CONFERENCE, 1937 

We have recently received details of the fourteenth 
International Congress to be held by the Comité 
Permanent International des Architects in Paris, during 
the forthcoming Paris Exhibition. The C.P.I.A. is 
the senior international organisation of architects and 
its conferences provide the finest possible occasion for 
the interchange of ideas on professional matters between 
architects of all countries. The discussions gain in 
reality from the fact that the delegates from most 
countries go with the authority of the central profes- 
sional organisations of each nationality, so that they are 
enabled to report the results of the discussions officially 
to the bodies most able to implement the Conference’s 


proposals. Every year international co-operation be- 
comes more necessary, even if it becomes, in some 
respects, more difficult to achieve. The value, for 
instance, of general agreement on such things as 


international competitions, terms of employment, 
methods of preserving ancient buildings, could not be 
denied, but in general the existence of a regular meeting 
place such as the C.P.1.A. provides is of inestimable 
value to international friendship and understanding. 
The C.P.I.A. pointedly represents no factions or move- 
ments, nor any specialised department of architectural 
affairs. It is essentially ‘‘ professional,” but all the more 
useful for that very reason. ‘The fact that the forth- 
coming conference is to be in Paris at a time when the 
people of every country will be gathering there for the 
Exhibition should help to make this the most successful 
meeting the C.P.I.A. has ever had. 
RAILWAY RECEIVING OFFICES 

At the R.I.B.A., on the morning of Monday last, 
Mr. R. M. Holland-Martin presented the prizes which 
have been awarded to the successful competitors in the 
competition for Joint Railway Receiving Offices in 
London. ‘The competition had been assessed by Mr. 
L. H. Bucknell [F.], Mr. C. Grasemann, Mr. W. H. 
Hamlyn [F.] and Mr. Charles Holden [V.P.]. In 
presenting the prizes Mr. Holland-Martin relerred to 
the difficulties which faced the competitors in designing 
a shop front for a concern which was selling goods 
which could not, in fact, be displayed. ‘The successful 
designs have given, first and foremost, workable plans 
in which the business of the offices could be conducted 
efficiently and have presented attractive, 
recognisable fronts to the streets. In the 
his remarks, Mr. Holland-Martin praised the quiet 
and mannerly quality of the winning schemes. Pug- 
nacious architecture, he said, For 


easily 


was never good. 
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their recognition of this fact and the confidence they 
have shown in the profession by holding a compctition 
we have good reason to be grateful. The pace in public 
architecture can be set by intelligent public bodies; 
if they fall behind and are content to be merely stodgy 
and dull, stodginess and dullness become accepted ; 
if they are enterprising and. at the same time, mannerly, 
enterprise and good manners will flourish against all 
the rude shouting of individualist pugnacity or stodgy 
officialdom. 
Mr. JOHN PENOYRE 

A desire has been expressed by many of Mr. John 
Penoyre’s friends to join in some form of recognition 
of his many-sided services to the cause of Classical 
learning as secretary and librarian for nearly 33 
years of the Hellenic Society, as librarian, since its 
foundation in 1910, of the Roman Society, as secretary 
for fifteen years of the British School at Athens and as 
secretary in its early days of the British School at Rome. 
Accordingly an appeal has been issued to those con- 
cerned with the institutions with which Mr. Penoyre 
has been associated to join in the presentation to him ol 
some suitable object as a permanent record and a cheque 
which he may apply at his discretion. Most of those 
who know of Mr. Penoyre’s work will also know of this 
appeal, but, if there are any whom it has missed, this 
notice will we hope be sufficient to persuade them to: 
send their donations to J. G. Milne, Esq., D.Litt. 
23 Belsyre Court, Woodstock Road, Oxford. 


BINDINGS 
A post-card was enclosed in the last number of the 


JouRNAL which could be returned to the R.I.B.A. as an 


order for bound JouRNAL volumes. A note on the card 
referred readers to the current Editorial columns where 
there should have been, but was not, an explanatory 
paragraph. We apologise for this omission, which may 
have resulted in some members refraining from filling 
in and returning the card. Will all those who still have 
the cards and want to purchase bound volumes of the 
JouRNALS or loose bindings please send back the cards 
without delay or write saying what they want. In 
return for a complete set of the unbound numbers of 
volume 43 any recipient of the JouRNAL can get a 
buckram-bound volume at the cost of 7s. 6d. or a volume 
bound in linen with paper sides for 1s. ; or if he wants 
to have the actual binding executed by a local binder he 
can have a buckram binder for 3s. 6d. Missing issues 
of the JoURNAL can be replaced at 1s. 6d. each. A word 
of explanation is due of the cost of 1s. for the paper- 
bound volumes. In previous years these have been 
issued free to members who returned the loose issues, 
but latterly the number thus issued has increased to 
such an extent that the cost to the R.I.B.A. has been 
more than it can justifiably bear as a charge on its 
general funds, consequently this small charge is being 
made. It is hoped that if the number of bound volumes 
issued increases it will be possible to lower the cost 0! 
all types of binding. 
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A Modern treatment of the terrace house 
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SLUM DWELLER’S 


POINT OF VIEW 


PaPpER READ BEFORE THE ROYAL INSTITUTE OF British ARCHITECTS ON MONDAY, 16 NOVEMBER, AT 8 P.M. 


BY ELIZABETH DENBY 


Over three million new dwellings have been 
built in Britain since the Armistice, nearly two 
million of them subsidised to the tune of £160 000 000 
from the public purse, and therefore presumably 
for working people. 

This vast number of new homes represents one- 
third of all the dwellings in Britain in 1914, and 
means that the towns are being virtually rebuilt in 
one generation. 

But although building is continuing unabated, 
it is said that the slums are hardly touched, and that 
few of the poorer-paid workers have yet been 
helped. 

Surely it is time to take stock of these eighteen 
years’ work, to see if, from that experience, we 
consider that we are in fact getting good value for 
the money that has been spent and that was so 
willingly voted for ‘‘ clearing the slums.” 

_ Let us first consider what is a slum. As defined 
in Section 1 of the 1930 Act, it is technically an 
area in which “ the narrowness, closeness and bad 


management, or the bad condition of the streets 
and houses or groups of houses within such area, 
or the want of light, air, ventilation and proper 
conveniences and other sanitary defects, or one or 
more of such causes are dangerous or injurious to the 
health of the inhabitants of the buildings in the said 
area, or of the neighbouring buildings.” One of 
Charles Booth’s fellow-workers based his definition 
more tersely on the inhabitants and not on the 
dwellings. He says a slum is “a street, closed 
court or alley tenanted by a casual, thoughtless, 
rough class of inhabitant not necessarily vicious but 
apt to contain bad characters.” This is, however, 
not in accordance with the facts. Poverty is in the 
slums without doubt—grim, crippling poverty which 
prevents families from eating, dressing, furnishing, 
living to a reasonable standard of comfort: dirt 
and crime are there: but so also are hundreds of 
thousands of normal working men and women 
who are forced to live in overcrowded or insanitary 
surroundings because they must be near their work 
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in the centre of the town, or because their employ- 
ment is too insecure to enable them readily to 
undertake the responsibility of a Council house at a 
rent higher than that which they are paying. 

For we must face the fact that the rent-paying 
capacity of the British workman is not high. Four- 
fifths of the families of Britain are receiving less 
than £4 a week. The average wage for a labourer 
is 458. a week. For no apparent reason it seems 
to be assumed that over one-fifth of a workman’s 
income (10s.) should be spent on rent, but this is 
manifestly far too high a proportion, if enough is 
to be left for coal, gas, electricity, food, clothing, 
and the other necessities of life. 

The following is a budget of a family 
and four young sons) in a new estate some miles 
outside London. Both the parents have to work, 
and their total income is £3 a week. Rent and 
rates are 16s. od., insurance is 3s., electric light 
1s. 6d., gas 1s., boot club 1s., fares 7s., coal in 
winter 3s. 5d., a total of 33s. 8d., which leaves 
them 4s. 4d. a week each for food, clothing and all 
the necessaries of life. 


parents 


In Stockton-on-Tees the death rate in the new 
estates has increased by 46 per cent. over a period 
of five years as compared with that of the people 
living in the slum areas. In Wythenshawe, the 
new garden city outside Manchester, the boys gained 
in height during one year 2.26 ins., while the boys 
in the centre of the town gained only 1.86 ins. ; 
but with regard to weight, the boys in Wythenshawe 
put on only 6.35 lbs. in a year, whereas the boys 
in the Manchester slums put on 8.15 Ibs. The same 
thing happened in the case of the girls ; those in 
the garden city grew taller, but they were not able 
to put on the weight which shows real health. In 
Birmingham, in the new estates on the periphery 
of the town, the death rate for infants rose from 
50 to 58 per thousand between 1925 and 1935, 
whereas the infant death rate in the centre slum 
area of the town decreased from 104 to 85 per 
thousand in the same period. The general death 
rate in Birmingham in the centre of the town fell 
from 13.3 in 1930 to 12.9 in 1935, whereas in the 
outer wards it rose from 8.9 in 1930 to 9.5 in 1935. 

In fact, the working man and his wife are at 
present faced with a very disagreeable choice. 
Are they to remain in unhealthy or overcrowded 
apartments for which they pay a comparatively low 
rent, or are they to move into purer air and greater 
space and stint their children of food ? 
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Doctors and scientists are, from experience, saying 
emphatically that it is better biologically to be badh 
housed than to be badly fed*. Some parents insist 
in spite of this that the physical damage of under- 
nourishment is preferable to the moral damag 
which their children can hardly escape in a crowded 
slum. 

What are the alternatives which are put befor 
the inhabitants of an area which is scheduled fo 
clearance ? 

In some of the larger cities, tenements are built 
in central areas and cottage estates on the out- 
skirts: but, speaking generally, the choice is 
limited to the cottage estate or finding other, over- 
crowded, accommodation in the central area. 

Here is an extract from a book called “ Modern 
London,” published in 1804: ‘ To live within 
his own family, free from interruption, contest o1 
intrusion, to have apartments that are clean and 
warm, adapted to their several purposes and i 
every respect convenient, is the Englishman’: 
delight.”” That book goes on to say: “* One cause 
of the general salubrity of London may be traced 
to the food of its inhabitants. Perhaps there is n 
city on earth where the labouring people enjoy s 
large a share in the necessaries and inferior comfort: 
of life as in this metropolis, and a generous diet 1: 
no doubt a powerful agent in the health as well as 
the happiness of a people.” 

In my first two slides I contrast the “* Englishman's 
delight ” of 1804 with the industrial quarters which 
were being built in the industrial North at the same 
time. The latter is not a technical slum, even 
to-day, but to my mind, and I think to the mind 
of the majority of people here, it embodies so much 
of what we untechnically call slums that it is worth 
while pointing out one or two of its salient charac- 
teristics. These dwellings were built for one class. 
For the first time there is a segregation of the 
classes. Until we had the prosperity of | the 


*See Sir John Orr: Food, Health and Income. G. C. M. McGonigl: 
and J. Kirby : Poverty and Public Health, 


The National Housing and Town Planning Council says : “* There 
can be no doubt that the housing need of the country at the present 
time is the small home let at a relatively low rental, not costing 
the occupier more than one-fifth of his wages in rent and rates.” 

An employed labourer’s average wage is 45s. a week. His rent 
would have to be 9s. He would have 36s. left for everything else. 
This shows a serious misunderstanding of the real financial resources 
of the average working-class family, of the position disclosed by the 
recent inquiries into the food of the nation and of the rents actually 
charged. 

Sir John Orr estimated that 4} million people were going short 
in every constituent of a diet proper for health, while 10 million 
people are living below the threshold of adequate nutrition. 
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Industrial Revolution, an English town had a close, 
warm structure, embodying all income levels, all 
professions, al] types ; they supported each other ; 
they had mutual respect. Round factories, for the 
first time, towns were built for ‘* hands ’’—not for 
men, women and children, but for ‘‘ hands.” It 
is a perpetuation of the English method of housing 
working people--two-storey cottages built in a 
continuous row—but the gardens have gone, 
dignity has gone, the wealthier and stronger people 
have gone, and this is the result. 

[ should like to ask you whether we have not 
perpetuated that spirit, whether we have not carried 
on in the South this importation from the North. 

An acid test of the success of these new estates, 
whether cottages or flats, is to find out what the 
tenants themselves think of them. Many of the 
replies are disconcerting: isolation, loneliness, 
boredom, expense, in the cottage estates ; lack of 
privacy, noise, inconvenience, a “ barrack ’’ atmos- 
phere, expense, in the flats. And in many cases a 
lurking shame at being a tenant of a Council house ! 

What, then, do the other ratepayers think of 
these estates? It is unfortunately common know- 
ledge that no district welcomes the “ intrusion ” 
of these dwellings : both esthetically and socially 
they are held to lower the tone of the neighbourhood. 
In The T.mes last week there was the report of an 
inquiry into the proposed intrusion of a working- 
class estate into a middle-class area. ‘“‘ This pro- 
posal,” it was said by Counsel, ** introduces a policy 
of mixed development which is undesirable. It 
would put one class of people next to another class, 
and that, in my opinion, would simply not work. 
Neither class would mix, and the class most un- 
willing of all to mix is the working class.” One 
cannot really blame the working classes for not 
caring to go where they are not wanted ! 

This is surely a deplorable state of affairs. Are 
these complaints, is this snobbery justified ? What 
is wrong? Can things be righted without a com- 
plete reversal of the present housing policy ? 

Personally I doubt it. And I will try to justify 
my opinion by briefly capitulating the chief com- 
plaints as they appear to an impartial observer. 


DEVELOPMENT IN CENTRAL AREAS—FLATS 

Flats are intensely unpopular among working 
people, who consider that they provide an environ- 
ment which is entirely unsuitable for family life. 
Their main objections are :— 

1. They are usually built on five floors, which 
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are too high without lifts, and too low to be 

economically worth their __ installation. 

Mothers on the top floors tend to keep their 

young children at home rather than face 

dragging them up and down the stairs. A 

private balcony, large enough for family use, 

is rarely provided for the family dwelling. 
2. The quality of the building does not permit 
expenditure on proper insulation against noise. 
Sounds can be heard distinctly, not only in 
adjoining flats, but right through from the 
top to the bottom of the building. 
This means that children must be kept un- 
naturally quiet ; they must not run, or jump, 
or play naturally, without fear of complaints 
from neighbours. Nor can a big adolescent 
family behave in a jolly way, or entertain 
friends in the evening, as they claim they 
have every right to do. 
The restrictions, which are imposed in most 
dwellings, are deeply resented. This _par- 
ticularly applies to the prohibition of pets and 
of window-boxes, while the usual lack of any 
garden area from which a meagre larder can 
be supplemented is a real deprivation. ‘There 
is absolutely nothing for anyone to do in these 
tenement estates, and leisure is apt to be 
unwisely spent. 

4. The barrack-like appearance of most blocks 
of dwellings is felt to be peculiarly unhome- 
like, while it is widely felt that the space 
surrounding the dwellings should not be a 
replica of a school playground, but should be 
available for the adult members of the com- 
munity, and planned as they would like it, 
for quiet and recreation. There is no doubt 
in my mind that the existing lay-out in con- 
crete or asphalt round most of the tenements 
blocks is a direct encouragement to hooli- 
ganism in the child population. 

5. It is said that rooms in flats are smaller than 
in an average cottage, that insufficient space 
is allowed for storage, and that prams must 
often be dragged up the stairs and kept in the 
bathroom. 

6. Equipment is said to be unsuitable for working 
people, to be inconveniently placed, and 
extremely expensive to run. 

When I went into one block of dwellings and 
asked the inhabitants what they thought of their 
flats, there was a woman going up the stairs 
holding a baby of two in one hand and dragging 


Oo 
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the pram up with the other, and she was going to 
have another baby soon. I helped her up. ‘There 
were no pram sheds, and she had to put her pram 
into the bathroom ; that was the only place in 
which to keep it. I asked her how she liked living 
in a flat and she replied, “‘ Oh, one gets used to it” ; 
but another woman, who was a little less polite, 
stood in the courtyard and said: ‘ Them ——— 
barracks! Id like to burn them down!” I was 
told that if you turned a mangle on the top floor 
it woke up a man who had been doing night work 
in the flat four floors below. One and all regretted 
the days when they had their own bit of back 
garden and when they could do a bit of joinery, 
woodwork and hammering, and could grow a few 
vegetables, working in their garden in the evenings 
and at the week-end. In every block of flats that 
I have been to all over the country regret has been 
expressed for the loss of the simple things of life, 
or there has been envy of the people who once 
had them or who have them still. 

In short, the general working-class opinion seems 
to be that the blocks of flats would be all very well 
for people who can afford to send their children to 
boarding-school, and go off themselves by car for 
the week-end and for holidays, but that they are 
definitely inadequate for families whose lives must 
centre in and round the home. 

None of these objections are of course inherent in 
flats as such: they can be remedied by closer 
attention to the requirements of family life. 

But a real danger to wise, planned development 
of central areas is the present practice of crowding 
dwellings on to sites without considering the needs 
of the inhabitants for anything but shelter. I will 
give three examples : 

In 1926 in one very overcrowded working-class 
district the local Council decided to do some building 
for the people in their neighbourhood, and an area, 
which had formerly been let to the London Playing 
Fields Society, and was the last open space in the 
district, was partially developed at 25 dwellings to 
the acre. In 1932 we read in the Minutes of the 
Council : ‘‘ We are of opinion that a development 
scheme relating to the whole site should be prepared 


and followed by any parties to whom portions of 


the land are sold or leased.” But in 1934 
the remaining land was divided up among three 
different societies: : one took 9.32 acres, one took 
6 and the third took 1, and between them they 
built 985 dwellings housing 5,307 people. Of these, 
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3,000 were children. When you realise that this 
area, which had once been open space, was developed 
at a density of 330 persons to the acre, many of 
them coming from outside the district, you can get 
some idea of how zeal outran discretion in the case 
of that particular local authority. In 1933 it 
had occurred to the authority that perhaps there 
was some need for recreation, and they reserved 
half an acre for a community centre. We read in 
the Minutes: ‘* This leaves 1} acres, of which half 
an acre is occupied by a mound which would be 
difficult and costly to develop for building purposes, 
We recommend that approximately half an acre, 
comprising the site of the mound, be reserved as 
an open space or recreation ground.” That was 
done. 

The children who come from these new dwellings 
to the small elementary school are _ indis- 
tinguishable from the ordinary slum children of 
the neighbourhood. They are nervous and highly 
strung, and, in fact, they have retained the 
characteristics which we hoped that rehousing 
would do away with. 

On another estate, opened only a few months 
ago, there were five acres of land let at a peppercorn 
rent of a shilling a year, and there were 604 families 
living on the site, of whom 455 wished to remain. 
Six hundred and sixteen dwellings were built on 
that site, an average of 123 to the acre. The flats 
are built in five and six storeys, and the rent runs 
to 17s. 3d. for four rooms. The height of the 
dwellings and the narrowness of the courtyards 
means that light, sun and air can hardly penetrate 
to the ground floor, and the general layout, to my 
mind, is indistinguishable from that of many of the 
areas which are now being cleared on the Continent. 
Concrete plavgrounds are situated between the 
buildings. Many of the men in that area are on 
night work, and it must be very difficult for them 
to sleep when the children are playing there. 


In the case of another new estate, completed in 
1934, there were formerly 15 houses with gardens 
on a site of 44 acres. There are now 321 flats 
built in five storeys, housing 1,261 persons, which 
means nearly 80 flats to the acre. The rents are 
16s. to 20s, 

In some areas the land round the flats is being 
used more in conformity with the needs of the people. 
Tenants are allowed to have a little bit of land on 
which to grow cabbages and other produce ; in an- 
other, every tenant has a small piece of garden in the 
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surrounding area, and there is no concrete.* The 
children, if they want to play in large groups, can 
go to the parks ; the area surrounding the flats 
is for family use. 

The King is intensely interested in poverty and 
slum conditions and wishes to improve them ; he is 
himself a keen gardener. Cannot the owners of 
blocks of flats who have by mistake put down these 


concrete surrounds, smash them up in honour of 


the Coronation and let their tenants grow their 
own vegetables and fruit on the ground so available. 

Ifblocks of flats are to be built as homes for working 
people and their families, it is surely reasonable to 
insist that the estates should be planned in relation 
tothe neighbourhood, as units within the neighbour- 
hood, containing proper planned provision for the 
health and full enjoyment of the tenants. 

EQUIPMENT 

With regard to the interior planning and 
equipment of dwellings, there is considerable criticism 
by the housewife. There is really no need to be so 
starkly and falsely utilitarian nowadays ; there is no 
need to have rooms which are gloomy, dark, grim and 
badly proportioned, with dark paint, dark dadoes, 
unsuitable equipment, small and squalid, with 
nothing gracious or spacious about them, and 
equipment introduced which could perfectly well 
be elsewhere if the house was properly planned. 
In one estate which I visited I found conditions so 
striking that I felt I must photograph them. The 
tenant had to stand on a stool in the hall to put 
her money into the electric meter ; she had to stand 
on the edge of the bath to put her money into the 
gas meter, and she had to stand on the edge of the 
sink to open the kitchen window. She said to me : 
“ The architect who built this must have thought we 
were blooming goats !”’ and I must say I think that 
she was right. In that particular scheme, which 
was finished only a few months ago, the bath was 
in the scullery and there was no hot water to it ; 
the water had to be heated in the copper and 
syphoned through to the bath, and if there was not 
enough hot water in the copper the water had to 
be heated again while the water in the bath got cold. 
The general arrangements could hardly have been 
worse. They were flats which cost £700 each. I 
feel that working people who criticise the general 





* In the last fifteen years 400,000 allotment holders have been dis- 
possessed of their holdings—mainly for building purposes. A 
typical instance can be quoted from Bebington, where, in spite of 
4 petition signed by 2,200 residents, the Urban District Council 
decided recently that allotments which had been cultivated for 
seventy years should be used for building. 
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arrangements of these new dwellings and who happen 
to know their cost have a right to say that those 
who designed them had not the needs of working 
people in mind. There is no reason whatever why 
the dwellings for working people should not be 
neat, fresh, clean and well-arranged. 
DEVELOPMENT ON THE OUTSKIRTS— 
COTTAGES 

Cottages —The same complaints as to planning, 
equipment, and over-control apply to cottage as to 
flat estates. Here, however, the lack of recognition 
of any obligation to the tenants but that of shelter, 
is even more apparent. The close companionship 
of the city, with all its drawbacks and _ ugliness, 
has been withdrawn. These fine-sounding estates 
are at first nothing but a pitiful segregation of the 
lowest income-level of the population ; without 
meeting places or clubs ; without cheap shopping 
centres or friendly tradesmen who know the family 
well and will give credit at a pinch; without 
amusements ; often for many months without 
elementary or technical schools near enough for 
the children to attend without undue fatigue. 
By the time fares to work have been added, rents 
are in many cases nearly twice the rents which were 
paid in the slums, while the equipment in many 
estates is expensive to run and amounts to a weekly 
expenditure equal to the rent. The furniture 
which was adequate for one or two rooms looks 
entirely lost when it is sprinkled through three or 
four. Is it any wonder that some of these tenants 
lose heart and drift back to their old haunts, and that 
if they stick it out, they show the severity of the 
strain by the increased sickness and mortality rates ? 

It is safe to say that opinion generally is 
overwhelmingly in favour of some form of develop- 
ment which houses the people nearer to their work 
and nearer to the companionship of the centre of 
the town. It is, perhaps, the companionship that 
working people miss most; these new estates, as 
large as small towns, are planted out five, six or 
seven miles from the centre, and they are without 
any kind of companionship or the ordinary friendli- 
ness which you find in a normal village or town. 

USE OF CLEARED SITES 

Proper use is not always made of the areas in the 
centres of towns which are cleared under clearance 
schemes. In one case in the North the land was 
left lying derelict five years after it had been cleared 
because the owner could not get the price that he 
was asking. Although it had been a slum area it was 
too expensive to rehouse the same tenants there in 
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good conditions. I know of other areas which have 
been cleared under the 1930 and 1935 Acts and 
which have been, as it were, presented to the 
owner as a gift. In one case the ground landlord 
let his land at 1s. a square yard to a tenant who had 
developed it, and the whole of the property was 
condemned as a slum. The area was cleared, and 
the ground landlord was, in effect, presented with 
a cleared site, which he then let again at a ground 
rent of 2s. 6d. a square yard. It had cost him 
nothing, but of the increase from Is. to 2s. 6d. a 
square yard nothing came to the community which 
had rehoused the tenants on the fringe of the town 
far from their work. 
AVERAGE DENSITY IN CITIES 

In Britain site-overcrowding is largely a problem 
of bad planning, bad use of the land and redundant 
streets. In fact there seems to have been some 
misunderstanding about the real nature of the over- 
crowding in the country. Here are figures of the 
average density of occupation of some of our greatest 
cities, in which the greatest overcrowding has been 
found : 


Average Average 


Persons Dwellings 

Per Acre. Per Acre. 
Greater London 18.5 3.5 
County of London ... 58.7 9.3 
Birmingham 19.8 5.1 
Manchester ne na 28.1 6.5 
Liverpool os a 34.5 7.0 
Leeds 12.5 3.3 
Bristol .. a ig 15.1 4.2 

These figures take no account of the space 


occupied by or required for industry. When the 
necessary reservations have been made, however, 
it will be seen that development in central areas 
in terrace cottages with gardens at 40 to the acre 
for all who want them (and there would be many) 
would leave ample space for playgrounds, parks 
and industry and for the flats which are undoubtedly 
the most convenient way for many persons, such 
as the unmarried or the childless, to live. 

In Liverpool, for instance, in a central area 
of 50 acres, four miles of existing roads with 
an area of 14 acres will be absorbed into the re- 
development scheme. 


In view of the possibility of a decreasing popu- 


lation of this country, it would be a real waste of 


public money to continue to create suburbs which 
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may in twenty years be unoccupied, or to allow each 
town to trail a vast fringe of new houses over the 
surrounding country while its rotten heart stands 
empty. 

There is no doubt about it. The mass of evidence 
shows that the housing problem has been cruelly 
over-simplified. Good housing is not the absence of 
slums any more than good health is just the absence 
of disease. Slum-clearance is not merely a question 
of substituting a clean box for a dirty one. It is 
not a problem which can be solved by better plumb- 
ing. 

With all my heart I agree with the working man 
and woman that the choice for a town dweller 
between a flat at fifty and a cottage at twelve to 
the acre is a choice between two impractical and 
unnecessary extremes. The rows of terrace cottages 
built in the Regency days, with a small garden in 
front and a long one behind, were built at a density of 
thirty-five and forty dwellings to the acre. That is the 
density at which we are now building flats in the 
provinces. The popularity of these coherent and dig- 
nified little streets and squares seems equally shared 
by the well-to-do and the private speculators wh 
covet these areas. The pleasure and pride taken 
by working people in the few areas left to them, thei 
grief at their destruction either by a zealous Council 
or a speculative builder, seems to point pretty 
clearly to the popularity of some kind of re-develop- 
ment of central areas in this form for the poorer 
families with young children. They would certainly 
be cheaper to construct than tenements, the density 
would be identical, and the tenants would be able 
to add considerably to their food supplies while 
living centrally in touch with many kinds of work. 

This would be feasible in any part of the county 
when worked in with a planned scheme of mixed 
development for different income levels, although, 
speaking as a north country woman, there would 
need to be amendments to meet local needs and 
difficulties. 

I can do no more in a paper of this length than to 
indicate the problem and the way in which, in my 
experience, people with low incomes would choose 
to bring up their families with maximum health 
and happiness and at a minimum cost. 

There is no sense in blaming work done exper- 
mentally and under great pressure. But it would be 
stupid to continue to perpetuate mistakes and to 
force people into ways of living which are unt- 
necessary as well as abhorrent to them. 
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This—to the grief of the inhabitants—was also a slum area. The density over 
a large area was 60 cottages to the acre. They were replaced by flats at 60 to 
the acre without gardens 
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1936 


SLUM DWELLERS are the working people of 
Britain: it is no fault of theirs. In many new 
housing estates they are being faced with a choice 
between better housing or enough food 








THE ADOLES - 
CENTS are the 
greatest problem 
in rehousing : their 
needs have been 
neglected 
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A typical 1936 tenement. 
The playground de- 
signed exclusively for 
children’s use will only 
encourage hooliganism 
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\ typical new working-class estate 
on the outskirts of a city, isolated 
from the normal life of the town. 
The income level is low; rents, 
fares to work, ¢tc., are high. 
\ithough these estates are often 
the size of a town, they are purely 
dormitory and contain no facilities 
for companionship: the tenants 
have no margin of income from 
which to eauip the necessary build - 
ings, even when space has been 
reserved for them 


The back and front of an old street ina 
central area—cottages with gardens at an 
existing density of between 50 and 60 
cottages with gardens to the acre. They 
were replaced by these flats, also at 50 to 
the acre 


The Prime Minister, at the Lord Mayor’s 
Banquet, said: ‘‘ In this country freedom of the 
Spirit is our life and our breath and our hope, 
and there is no room in our country for any 
‘orm of organised belief ”’ 
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Children born and bred in a modern block of tenements. They have had to go short of food. They have 
had neither quiet nor space. On the right are children from the same district after three years in a nursery bi 
school, where they have had ' 


ample food, regular rest and 
education 





A rare example of rational 
layout of land surround- 
ing flats for the use and 
pleasure of the parents and 
small children 
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Naboth’s Vineyard. A working- 
class area coveted by the specula- 
tive builder 
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A room which was demolished 
in slum clearance. This is 
the working man’s _§ ideal 
living-room 


The room which replaced it. 
This type of utilitarian plan- 
ning and equipment cannot 
easily be made _ homely. 
The suitability and economy 
of the planning and equip- 
ment may make all the differ - 
ence between credit and debit 
in the family budget. This is 
rarely realised by those who 
build ; rent alone is calculated 
as the outgoing, whereas it is 
rent plus the running cost of 
the equipment which has been 
provided which should be the 
criterion 


What is needed—op- 
portunities for com- 
panionship and recrea- 
tion. A club for very 
poor families in a slum 
area: there has been 
a notable increase in 
the happiness, self- 
reliance and physical 
well-being of the 
members 
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Views in the Pioneer Health Centre, Peckham. 4 

family club which is built round a swimming bath. 

Every kind of interest is fostered by the members 
themselves, 
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Vote of Thanks 


The PRESIDENT : I think that if ever there was 
justification for breaking a long tradition and inviting 
a lady to address one of our meetings, it has been in 
the address which Miss Denby has given to us to-night. 
I cannot imagine any mere man having the courage 
to stand up here and tell us that all the work of our 
architects and social reformers is in the wrong direction ! 
But, whatever our views may be as to the solution of 
this most difficult problem, I am sure we shall all agree 
that the slides which Miss Denby has shown us to-night, 
and the most interesting and provocative address which 
she has given us, have delighted us all. 

The President then called on Mr. Lewis Silkin, M.P., 
to propose a vote of thanks to Miss Denby. 

Mr. LEWIS SILKIN : I regard it as a great privilege 
to be allowed to propose a vote of thanks to Miss Denby 
for the very charming, interesting, and perhaps some- 
what provocative address which she has just given us. 
I agree with the Chairman that the innovation which 
has been made by the Institute this evening has been 
fully justified. Miss Denby has criticised very severely 
the efforts of most people who have been engaged in the 
work of slum clearance in recent years, and I am not 
going to say for a moment that some criticism is not 
justifiable. 


We have been shown some very alluring pictures of 


slums in various parts of the country, of slum life and 
of the healthy conditions under which the slum dweller 
lives. 
beautiful gardens which are attached to slum dwellings, 
and we have even had it pointed out to us that the 
death rate in the slum dwellings compares very favour- 
ably with the death rate when people are transferred 
to cottage dwellings outside the city. I should like to 
remind you, however, of what is the definition of a 
slum. A slum is, according to the Housing Acts, a 
dwelling which is dangerous or injurious to health and 
which is unfit for human habitation and which ought to 
be demolished ; and, quite frankly, with a fairly exten- 
sive experience of slums myself, I fail to recognise the 
slums that I know and that I have visited from time to 
time in the very beautiful pictures which have been 
shown to us this evening. 

The kind of slum with which I am familiar is the slum 
which, whatever its exterior may look like, is inherently 
damp, very often rat-infested, with low ceilings and 
inadequate sanitation and drainage, a place which is 
undoubtedly unfit in every way for a family to be 
brought up in. I could quote you figures for the 
mortality rate, the rate for tuberculosis and the rate for 
other diseases in these slum dwellings and compare them 
with the corresponding figures in the more healthy 
parts of a city. Miss Denby, I imagine, drew a wrong 


conclusion even from the figures which she gave, because, 
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We have been given very charming pictures of 
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and Discussion 


for instance, she gave us figures for Birmingham showin, 
a death rate inside the city of 13.3 per thousand whic, 
had gone down in five years to 12.9, and then she gay 
us figures for the outer part of the city showing a deat! 
rate of 8.9 which had gone up in the same period | 
g.4, but even so I should have thought that the mor 
to be derived from those figures was just the reverse 
that which she sought to draw, because quite obvioush 
the death rate was very much lower outside the city i: 
the new dwellings than it was inside the city. 

I think that the picture which she gave us of slum lit 
is altogether too attractive. For example, it is not ever 
slum dwelling which has any garden at all. ‘Lhe slu 
dwellings that I know have no gardens ; many of then 
are back to back, either in fact or in principle. Wher 
there is some sort of space at the back of the house, 
takes the form of a very small back yard. Moreover 
I should like to remind you that in London, at am 
rate, at least three working-class families out of four have 
not a house to themselves at all, but merely share : 
house. In London as a whole—not taking the workin 
classes alone—two families out of three share a hous 
and I imagine that if the slum dwellings were taken |, 
themselves the proportion would be at least three o 
of four, and probably higher. 

Miss Denby is a recent member of the London Counts 
Council Housing Committee, and we are very glad 
have her on that Committee. I am sure she will teac! 
us a good many things, but I am equally sure that wef 
are going to teach her a good many things. I am afraid 
that she is going to come face to face with the practic: 
side of this problem. 

Let me give you one or two practical facts. | thin 
that Miss Denby and I are on common ground | 
recognising that most of the slum dwellers—we think | 
about 90 per cent. in London—must live near thei 
work and must be rehoused as near to their existing 
dwellings as possible. We find from practical exper: 
ence that even by building 50 flats to the acre in fivt- 
storey blocks we cannot rehouse on the site more that | 
about two-thirds of the population we are displacing, } 
which means that in any event other accommodation | 
must be found for the remaining third. That dos 
involve the necessity of building fairly densely, and! 
think that Miss Denby agrees with that, because he 
policy is to provide cottages at something like the sam 
density. 





I would also remind you that in the large towns tt 
cost of the site is extremely high. In London, tht 


average cost of a site in the centre of the town is some: 


thing like £15,000 an acre. It is obvious that unles 
we can build at a density of something like 50 to tht 
acre the cost of rehousing the slum dwellers is going 


be prohibitive. Even as it is, we reckon that the cos 
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of land alone is about £300 for each flat that is put up. 
[he cost of the buildings depends on the kind of flat 
that is put up, but it is obvious that it is not possible to 
build at a much lower density than we are adopting at 
the present time, which is roughly about 50 to the acre. 

I do not want to defend too vigorously some of the buildings 
which we saw on the screen this evening. I am glad to say 
that I did not recognise a single one of the dwellings which 
have been put up by the London County Council. It may be 
that they are above criticism! At any rate I will say this, 
that many of the defects which Miss Denby pointed out in the 
flats which she showed us are not inherent in a scheme of flats 
at all; and, speaking to an audience consisting very largely 
of architects, | am sure that everyone will agree with me that 
it is not at all necessary to have these defects in a block of 
flats. There is, for instance, no reason at all why they should 
look like barracks. Most of the flats that I have seen do not 
in fact look like barracks, but it is up to the architectural 
profession to make quite sure that any passer-by can distin- 
suish between a block of working-class flats and barracks ! 

A good deal has been made by Miss Denby of the point 
that it is desirable that there should be garden space round 
the flats. I agree. It is very desirable indeed, if you can do 
it; but when you are faced with the problem on the one hand 
of providing playing space for children and on the other hand 
of providing garden space for adults the decision is not so 
easy. Miss Denby says that the children can play in the parks 
and open spaces, but I should like to take her down to places 
such as Southwark and Bermondsey, where we have no parks 
and where the nearest open space is perhaps a mile or a mile 
and a half away. I think it is essential that there should be 
some playing space for the children, and particularly for the 
young children, near their homes, so that they do not have to 
cross busy streets or play in narrow thoroughfares where 
motors pass, and where they may become involved in a 
conflict with these motors. 

Those who have the responsibility for providing these 
dwellings have therefore to effect a compromise. They have 
to decide which they regard as the more important, the playing 
space for children or the provision of gardens for the tenants. 
At any rate, whatever decision is come to, I submit that the 
provision of asphalted space is not an inherent defect of flats. 
You can, if you so desire, and if you decide that the children 
must find their playing space elsewhere, provide gardens ; but 
[ think that anyone who has a close connection with the 
problem and is brought right up against it must come to the 
conclusion that on balance—I admit that it is a choice of 
evils—the provision of playing space for children with proper 
equipment is on the whole the more important. 

Miss Denby has suggested an alternative to the cottages 
outside the town and the flats inside the town. Incidentally, 
[ should like to correct one statement which she made and 
which so far as London is concerned, at any rate, is not 
accurate. She said that the rents of their new dwellings were 
twice as high as the former slum dwellers had been accustomed 
to pay. As a matter of fact, the rents of the new dwellings 
are almost exactly the same as those of the slum dwellings ; the 
better accommodation is being provided at rents which are, 
roughly speaking, exactly the same as the tenants have been 
in the habit of paying. Miss Denby has purported to speak 
irom the slum dweller’s point of view. I know something 
about the slum dweller’s point of view, and I should like to 
assure you that for every flat that is put up in London there 
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are no fewer than fifty applicants ; every flat could be let 
fifty times over to working-class people. That does not look 

it may be so, nevertheless—as though the flats were dis- 
agreeable to the people for whom they are intended. 

Just a word or two about the remedy which Miss Denby 
has proposed. She proposes that we should build cottages in 
the central areas at a density of 40-45 to the acre. I do not 
know what the town planning authorities and the Ministry of 
Health are going to say to that! The Ministry of Health 
have taken the view, rightly or wrongly, that 12 houses to 
the acre is the appropriate figure, and that in any case one 
should not build more than 18 to the acre. If any of you are 
familiar with the cottage estates on the outskirts of London 
at Becontree, St. Helier and so on, you will know that these 
are developed at 12 to the acre, allowing for open spaces and 
other necessary amenities, and I do not see how they could be 
developed very much more closely. 

I have made a rough calculation of what 40-45 to the acre 
means. If you are going to provide long gardens at the back 
and gardens in the front, which Miss Denby and all of us 
would desire, then, allowing for the fact that you cannot 
actually cover more than one-fifth of your superficial area, on a 
rough calculation it seems to me that you will not have more 
than 175 superficial feet for your dwellings. Allowing for 
two storeys, you will have a total superficial area per dwelling 
of 350 feet, whereas the average superficial area of a working- 
class dwelling is roughly 750 feet. It is an interesting problem 
for the architects here to see how they could plan dwellings of 
750 superficial feet on not more than one-fifth of the area, and 
provide long gardens and so on, and yet provide 40 to 50 
dwellings to the acre. 

I remember that I am supposed to be proposing a vote of 
thanks to Miss Denby! Perhaps the greatest compliment I 
can pay her is the kind of speech which she has compelled me 
to make. I do feel that she has made all of us think, and think 
very hard. With many of the criticisms which she has made 
there will be, I am sure, substantial agreement. We must 
all think and we are all thinking very hard to ascertain in 
what way the provision for the working classes whom we are 
displacing from the slums can be improved. I can assure you 
that all of us who are concerned with this problem are giving 
very serious thought to this, and no suggestion which anyone 
can make will be left unconsidered. It may be that some of 
the suggestions which Miss Denby will have the opportunity 
of making on the Housing Committee of the London County 
Council will bear fruit, and, when she next comes to address 
you, she may be able to give you an entirely new set of pictures, 
based on some of the suggestions which she has been able to 
make. 

I am very grateful to you for the opportunity of making 
these few remarks. I am sure we have all thoroughly enjoyed 
Miss Denby’s address, and it will give us all a great deal to 
think about in the future. 

Mr. ARCHIBALD SCOTT, M.B.E. [F.] (Chie! 
Architect at the Ministry of Health) : I consider it a 
great honour to be asked to second the vote of thanks 
to Miss Denby and to follow such a fluent speaker as 
Mr. Silkin ; nevertheless I am in a very considerable 
difficulty, as no oubt you have gathered. Often at 
meetings of this kind I have wondered what would be 
the feelings of the man who had to propose a vote of 
thanks if he disagreed strongly with many of the things 
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that the lecturer said. 
now know ! 

Miss Denby claims, I think, to represent the occu- 
pants of these new dwellings that we are putting up. 
Apparently we have been doing the wrong thing right 
from the start. It is extraordinary how easy it is to 
go round in circles. Only the other day, after forty 
vears of agitation against back-to-back houses, we were 
told by a very eminent authority that back-to-back 
houses were what we ought to be building ; and now, 
having fought for years to get buildings at a low den- 
sity, we are told to go back to the small streets and 
narrow gardens that we are clearing away from most 
of our towns. 


I no longer have to wonder ; I 


There is something to be said, of course, for Miss 
Denby’s general proposal, namely, that there is a case 
in a number of our towns for cottage development at a 
fairly high density ; but when she mentions 40 or an 
even higher number to the acre I think we must tell 
her that she is going too far. 
figures which I did not follow very well, but I can quote 
some which seem to give a different picture. So fan 
as close cottage development is concerned. I think that 
the outstanding example which we have near to us is 
the work of Professor Adshead at Kennington. ‘That 
is work which I have sent many visitors from foreign 
parts to see, and it is work which I admire very much. 
There we have cottage town development of the right 
kind, but even that does not reach a density of more 
than 26 to the acre, and I defy anyone to grow cabbages 
or anything else in the back yards of these cottages in 
Kennington. I do think, therefore, that what 
Miss Denby has put before us to-night is a really prac- 
tical 

[ know that there are many people who are straining 
at the leash to discuss this paper. I hope that nobody 
is going to defend most of the photographs that we were 
shown of some recent flat development. I think they 
were hardly selected to what the average 
work of local authorities. ‘There is one point to which 
I should like to refer. In her printed paper Miss Denby 
makes a very strong statement about the effect of paving 
on children ; she says that paving turns young children 
into hooligans. I do not believe that for one moment. 
I know quite a lot about the children of the working 
classes, and my experience is that they delight in paving, 
and I know that their mothers do as well, so that the 
criticism of paving as such, I am afraid, falls to the 
ground. 

I should like to thank Miss Denby—though I disagree 
almost entirely with what she has said—for a paper 
which I have enjoyed very much indeed. 


Mr. K. NEALON [S.] : I have listened with great interest 
to the crossing of swords this evening, but I have not heard 
any reference to a problem which must make slum clearance 
extraordinarily difficult. Mr. Silkin referred to sites in London 
as costing something in the neighbourhood of £15,000 an 


not 


suggestion. 


show was 
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acre. It seems to me that until we can reduce those site 
values we cannot do very much with the problem of slum 
clearance on a large scale. One of the greatest difficulties js 
this site value question. To give you an example, the London 
Transport Board are shortly going to extend their lines out to 
North-East London. They will, by the expenditure of some 
£40,000,000, bring improved transport to that area, and asa 
result site values will go up even more. As a result of spending 
public money, or money guaranteed by the Government, we 
shall have increased site values, which will make it mor 
difficult for the Government to effect slum clearance. Until 
we can do something about the question of site value we 
shall not get very far. It all comes back to the old problem of 
land tenure, land taxation and so on, but it lies at the root of 
the problem of slum clearance. 


Mr. I. F. ROBERTS [ZL.] : Miss Denby tells us that the 
cottagers want room to keep rabbits and chickens and so on 
They must also have a place where they can dry their clothes, 
and they must be able to grow cabbages and carrots. Will 
she teach architects how it is to be done in a garden measuring 
18 ft. by 32 ft. ? 

Mr. B. S. HUME [A.]: We have heard three very fine 
speeches to-night, but as a mere member of the audience | 
should like to say that, after listening to Miss Denby and to th 
two other official speeches, I was very much more impressed 
by Miss Denby’s speech than by the other two. I felt that we 
had first of all the speech of an idealist, voicing the very real 
dissatisfaction which most of us feel with the way that town 
planning is being carried out. We had against that speech 
two official apologies. I do not know what effect they had 
on other people, but they did not sound very convincing t 
me. 

The problem which should be treated is one which goes 
very deep—lI think everybody realises that—and I should 
just like to make this point before I sit down : until people go 
much deeper, they are not likely to solve it. 

Mr. C. W. GIBSON, L.C.C. : The title of this lecture was 
** Rehousing from the slum-dweller’s point of view,” and | 
listened very carefully with a view to finding out what Mis 
Denby felt that the slum-dweller’s reaction to slum clearance 
Quite frankly, as one who has had a good deal to do 
with slum clearance from all points of view, from living in 
them to pulling them down, I did not obtain from Miss Denby 
the same impression that I get, from mixing with slum dwelles 
allover London. The choice is not between living in a modem 
flat and living in a decent, well-built house with a garden ; th 
choice is between living in a modern, well-built flat and living 
in a house which has been condemned as unfit to live in 
Whilst it is quite true that in Bermondsey—a place I recog: 
nised in some of the pictures—there are gardens, it is equally 
true that the houses which went with those gardens wer 
absolutely unfit for human beings to live in and ought to have 
been pulled down years ago. I know from talking to people 
in Bermondsey and in Lambeth that they are very glad 
indeed to have the opportunity of living in a decently built 
clean, airy block of flats, rather than having to continue t 
live in the terrible slums from which they have come. If they had 


was. 








a choice between that type of rehousing and a cottage witha | 


garden they would all prefer the cottage, but the plait, 
practical difficulty is that in our big cities, and particularly 
in London, it is quite impossible to build cottages even at 45 
to the acre, a figure which in this country would never b 
permitted. 
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Mr. M. C. M. ATHORPE [S.] :_ I have been particularly 
interested in Miss Denby’s address, as I am a member of the 
Executive Committee of the Hundred New Towns Association, 
which has for many vears been a voice crying in the wilderness, 
pointing out that houses can be built at the densities which 
Miss Denby has mentioned, 40 and 50 to the acre, and that 
‘hese houses are what the present slum dwellers would prefer to 
Jats or to cottages which are a long way from the centre of 
‘owns. | should like to ask Miss Denby, however, how she 
inds room for her gardens at a density of 50 to the acre. She 
showed us a picture of gardens in old property which, if | 
heard aright, were supposed to be at 50 houses to the acre. 
| should like to know whether that density included the road 
n front of the houses. We have at the present time an 
hibition at the Housing Centre called ** Forbidden Houses,” 
showing what can be done in up-to-date houses with generous 
iccommodation at densities from 36 up to 65 to the acre. In 
those houses we find that with a ground area of 300 to 400 
square feet, giving a total area of 700 to 800 superficial feet, 
when we have taken into consideration the road in front and 
the ground behind, even if that is only 20 feet, the total area 


xcupied has been 800 square feet per house, and for that 
reason it has been necessary to provide roof gardens to give 


recreational facitities and so on. If it is possible to provide 
gardens of any useful size at 50 houses to the acre I shall be 
very glad to hear how it can be done. 


Mr. BASIL SMEDLEY, L.C.C.: I should like to thank 
Miss Denby for the very idealistic view she has given. I have 
faith that that view can ultimately be carried out. I recall 
that Bacon wrote of all the things which he would like to have 
and which the world did not possess at that time, but now we 
have almost all of them. He referred to strange sounds 
which he said could be heard at a distance and many other 
idealistic things which have now come about in the world ot 
o-day. I should like to thank Miss Denby for what she has 
suggested. I feel that one of the difficulties is that while 
nobody wants to preserve a house which is unfit, that is not 
the whole problem ; both for private development and for 
housing development generally, houses have been pulled down 
which are occupied by the working classes and which are 
sound houses. ‘The only reason they are coveted is because 
they happen to have fairly large gardens, and thus are valuable 
from the point of view of site value. The real difficulty is 
dividing the problem up into housing and town planning. If 
you regard the two as one, you can preserve those houses 
which are occupied by the working classes and which are 
sound, and of course clear away those which have been 
represented by the medical officer of health to be unsound. 
If you do that you can at least preserve a very large number 
of houses which are now threatened, if not condemned, not 
because they are unfit but merely because they happen to have 
large gardens. They are coveted either by the private 
speculator or by the local authority on account of their site 
alue, and from those sites people are now every day being 
iurned away. 


Mr. G. L. ELKINGTON [F.] : I do not know that I can 
pretend to be a representative of slum dwellers ; I feel that my 
personal appearance would probably belie me if I claimed such 
an authority. I do, however, claim this, that as a very old 
member of this Institute I can say that we are deeply indebted 
to Miss Denby for presenting to us some of the essential 
problems in connection with this very great difficulty of re- 
housing the people from the slums. I think that her paper 
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goes more than ever to show, particularly when it is read in 
conjunction with the observations made by Mr. Silkin, that 
every district requires its own particular remedy. In fact, in 
one particular district where I have had the pleasure and the 
opportunity of doing a certain amount of work in rehousing, I 
have discovered that even within the boundaries of one indi- 
vidual borough the problems which present themselves have 
io be solved from entirely different points of view. 

Where people have been housed in dwellings with very large 
gardens and extensive plots at the back, it does seem a pity to 
rehouse them in what is popularly and quite inaccurately 
from our point of view—described as the barrack type of plan, 
with concrete paving. If you can give these people garden 
plots they will appreciate them to an extraordinary extent. 
There does come a time, however, when in some of the districts 
to which Mr. Silkin referred, where land is of such value and 
where amenities have to be centred in the parks and so on, we 
can give the children definite playing grounds only within the 
immediate curtilage of the new flats which are being built. 

Che paper which Miss Denby has read is of the greatest uss 
to us as architects, because it does show that this problem is 
one of which there is no common solution. If you build flats 
in Paddington you will solve the problem in one way ; in 
Kensington another solution is necessary. and in Wandsworth 
and Bermondsey yet other solutions are required. 
must be considered on its merits. 


Each cast 
I do want to thank Miss 
Denby for having put before us as architects something which, 
when we read it in the JOURNAL, together with the criticism 
which has been passed upon her remarks, will show that we 
have sull a good deal to think about, a good deal that we can 
improve, and a good deal on which we can work to merit ou 
position as members of this Institute. 

Miss ELIZABETH DENBY (in reply) : 1am most grateful 
to you for your kindness in accepting the ideas which I have 
put before you, because I do think that they were perhaps 
critical to a tactless degree. | feel quite unrepentant about 
this, because for some quite extraordinary reason we seem to 
have forgotten the beauty of a closely planned urban develop- 
ment in England. I have been all over Europe and I have 
looked at the housing estates abroad and I have found nothing 
to compare with the ordered development, the regard given 
to every kind of life—the poor, the better off and the rich 
which you find in a town of our best English period. 

I think that we have now gone to two extremes ; we have 
apparently nothing between 12 the acre, which 
cannot be architecturally treated and which is impossible in 
the central areas of towns, and blocks of flats which have 
nothing to offer the people who inhabit them for their leisure 
hours. What I do urge is that. with a population which will 
soon have reached its maximum and which will soon be begin- 
ning to decrease, towns which, if you average them out, have 
a very low density per acre should consider the needs of the 
workman and his wife and his young children and his adoles- 
cent children. I urge that we should re-plan estates nearer 
the centre of the town in ways which are more suited to the 
individual requirements of the working people, in ways which 
will cater for the privacy and quiet which they desire and the 
space which they need for rearing healthy and happy families. 
and which will give them the gardens which are so essential 
for growing the produce which helps them to eke out a pre- 
carious existence, and allows some little margin of fresh fruit, 
fresh eggs, poultry and so on for the table of the working 
man. 
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In my written paper I have gone in more detail into th 
proposals which I put forward for a cottage development wit} 
gardens at 35-45 to the acre, which I consider perfect) 
reasonable, and which as a woman in touch with workin 
women I feel embodies things which are important to working 
people and discards things which are unimportant, such thing 
for example, as wide roads for motor cars, which are not ver 
much used in a working-class district. 

p by saying that a close urban development { 
working people, a mixed development which will bring in th 
strength of the better-off people to assist the more precarious| 
placed working people, and proper provision for play, { 
recreation, for health, for fun in the new towns on which y 
are spending so much money as we are in fact spending to-da 
is what we really need. 


I sum up 


iges, with private gardens extending the living area, would 
appreciated by poor families with young children than flat 
1 blocks of three or more Ata density of 40 dwelling 
wre (net), they could be built on land normally developed « 
he same density in flats, at considerably higher constructional cost 
They would also be preferred to semi-detached cottages on the outski 

f {0 ork. 
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Correspondence 


CODE OF PROFESSIONAL PRACTICE 
9Q? ( 
S W.C.2 
).II. 30 
lo the Editor, JouRNA: R.I.B.A 
DeaAR Sir,—In my article on the Cede of Protessiona 
Practice which appeared in the JouRNAL of Sep- 


tember 1936, 


I stated on page 
** Commercial —_—* 


the paragrapl 
Interests i 





ect is noi now 


allowed to have anv interest at ail in a company 
business, etc.” 

It would, however. have been more precise to hav 
*An architect is not now allowed to have an 
partner cr manager in, ort 


said 
nterest aS principal 
carrv on a companv or 


“anv interest at all*’ might be construed into 

infringement of the Code 

Ider in anv of the trades or businesses mentioned. 
Yours, etc., 


GEOFFREY C. Witson [F.] 





business, etc.,”’ as the words 


if an architect were a share: 
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University of London, foundation stone laying 


FOUNDATION STONE CEREMONIES 


Krom earliest times the foundation of a building and 
its completion have been occasions for celebration. 
[he tradition has survived in all parts of the world 
jut, except in so far as the ritual has been laid down by 
Freemasons for their own use, of which more later, 
present day custom varies widely so that almost every 
ecasion is a law to itself. There is no particular harm 
n this as long as those responsible assure that the 
ecasion is an orderly one, that the ritual is properly 
elated to the importance of the building and the 
persons present, and that hitches are avoided, as they 
may easily be if care is taken in the ordering of the 
ceremony. 

On many occasions the architect of the building is con- 


sulted by the building owners, but he generally knows 
little about the history of the ceremony and so can 
give no guidance from tradition and is also quite likely 
to be inexperienced or ill-informed as to what may be 
called the functional aspects of a foundation stone laying. 

These notes, primarily intended to help architects, 
make no pretence to be a full description of the history 
or to lay down rules. The history can best be found 
by reference to a number of papers by Freemasons 
which have appeared in the publications of the 
Quatuor Coronati Lodge; but we are particularly 
indebted for most of the historical information given 
here to an as yet unpublished paper by Mr. David 
Flather,* of that Lodge. 


HISTORY 


Mr. David Flather in this paper suggests that the 
rigin of the ceremony is to be found in the propitiatory 
sacrifices which primitive man made to the god of the 
trees which it was necessary for him to fell to build his 
huts. ‘There is litthe doubt that in essence the ceremony 
was a sacrificial one ; in parts of Greece to-day it is 
customary for a cock or lamb to be killed on the founda- 
tion stone of a new building ; in other places in more 
incient times human or animal sacrifice was a definite 
part of foundation stone ritual, as, for instance, in 
Bangkok, where, when a new gate to the city was built 
or an old one renewed, three slaves were crushed 





beneath the great beam employed as the foundation. 
In the Old Testament we are told that Joshua cursed 
the rebuilding of Jericho, saying that whosoever should 
rebuild the city should “‘ lay the foundation stone in his 
first-born and in his youngest son shall he set the gates 
of it.” A curse that was fulfilled five hundred years 
later. 

By degrees the actual sacrifice was modified into a 
symbolic sacrifice in which the origins were obscured, 
the ceremony spiritualised and new elements brought 
* The Foundation Stone, by Bro. D. Flather. Read before the Q.C. 
Lodge No. 2076 June 1935. Not yet published. 
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forward—such as the desire to commemorate the 
founders and record their names ; this change is partly 
shown by the frequency with which the term “‘ founda- 
tion stone ” ‘memorial stone,” 


was replaced bv par- 
ticularly in Scotland. 
Biblical references, of which there are many, ob- 


viously take a large place in Masonic records of the 
ceremony and are centred in the legendary and recorded 
ceremonies connected with the building of the temples 
at Jerusalem. The ceremonies connected with the 
foundation of the first temple are unrecorded in the 
Bible, but Ezra (III, 10-13) records the ceremonial and 
rejoicings at the foundation of the second temple. 
The recorded ceremonies in time 


next point of 


which have reference to modern practice are those of 


the medieval church. There was a set form for the 
proper ordering of foundation ceremonies in Pontificate 
Romanum “ De benedictione et impositione primarii lapistes 
pro ecclesia adificando.” 
the foundations, was to be square and angular, a perfect 
cube, which was being laid; it was 
sprinkled with holy water and the benediction said, 
then it was lowered and fixed with the Master Mason 
in attendance to square and try the stone. ‘Then a 
Litany was chanted and a procession perambulated the 
whole of the foundations, wherever marked out, and the 
whole of the foundations were blessed. Finally, the 
procession halted where the _ first was laid, a 
general benediction said, and the proceedings closed. 

This ceremony, which 
of more ancient custom, 
ceremonies. 


The stone was to be placed in 


blessed before 


stone 


is obviously a continuation 
is also the basis of modern 


Few illustrations of outstanding importance exist 
between this record of the medieval use and the early 
18th century. Professor Douglas Knoop and Mr. G. P. 
Jones have, however, collected several references to 
medizval ceremonies which they published in Miscellanea 
Latomorum, June 1936. ‘The earliest relates to Vale Royal 
Abbey, Delamere Forest, Cheshire (c. 1338). There 
are also references to the old court of King’s College, 
Cambridge (1441 Eton College, King’s College, 
Cambridge, Chapel, 1446 (the last three stones were all 
laid by Henry VI. whose so-called testament states 
that the first stone of a church or chapel should lie in 
the middle of the High Altar), Magdalen College, 
Oxford (1473), Queens’ College, Cambridge (1448), the 
New Court of Caius College, Cambridge (1565). Some 
later ceremonies are also recorded in the same article. 

At the foundation of the first Exchange in 1566, Sir 
[Thomas Gresham laid the first brick and other bricks 
were laid by the Aldermen. ‘This is the only recorded 
instance prior to modern times of the custom followed 
by nonconformist religious communities of the laying 
of many stones or bricks. Pepys and official records 
describe briefly the ceremony at the foundation of the 
second (Jarman’s) Royal Exchange in 1667. 
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For 18th century ceremonies we must go to the Free. 
masons. The first recorded ceremony with masoni 
ritual in the British Isles appears to be at the foundatio; 
of the Royal Infirmary at Edinburgh in 1737. Detai\ 
of this interesting ceremony are given in Mr, J) 
Flather’s important paper. 





Space does not permit a full description of it here | 


but it is of particular importance in the history ¢ 
masonic foundation stone ritual. The Lord Provost oj 
Edinburgh, with the magistrates and the Town Council 
went in procession to the site, followed by the “ Fre 
and accepted Masons in their proper cloathing an 


rounded the plan of the foundation hand in hand 
and “‘ the Grand Master-Mason, along with the pres« 
of the Managers of the Royal Infirmary, having com 
to the east corner of the foundation where the sto: 
was to be laid, placed the same in its bed ; after th 
Right Honourable the Lord Provost had laid a meda 
under it, each in their turns gave three strokes upo: 
the stone with an iron mallet, which was succeede 
by three clarions of the trumpet, three huzzas, an 
three claps of the hands.” * 

here is a fuller account in Preston’s Illustrati 
of the stone laying of the Edinburgh Royal Exchang 
in 1753. This, which is quoted by Mr. Flather, giv 
fuller details of the ritual performances, the actual 
laying of the stone and its proving by level and plum! 
and its anointment, etc. Preston states that he record 
it to serve as an example worthy of imitation. 

The full Masonic ceremony of laying a foundation 
stone is given for the first time in the 6th edition of 
the Masonic Book of Ceremonies, 1815, where it was 
probably published through Preston’s influence. It i 
given in Mr. Flather’s paper and need not be repeated 
here, since on those occasions on which full masoni 
ritual is observed the members of the lodge concerne 
can be relied on to organise the ceremony with du 
respect for their traditions and opportunities, thoug 
they should, if possible, consult Mr. Flather’s pap 
first, since he makes a number of criticisms and propos 
a revised form to avoid certain mistakes which had 
crept into the earlier official form. 

In this ritual there are six clearly defined ceremonia 
performances, in order as follows :— 

1. The preparation of the stone and the site. 

2. The proving of the stone by the square. 
The proving of the site or footstone by the levei 
The laying of the stone. 
The proving of the stone by level and plumb. 


TOR & 


The consecration. 


*Quoted,by Mr. D. Flather from Alexander Lawrie’s Histon 
Freemasonry, 1804 (pp. 153-156). 


in order governed by their precedence 
When they had come to the ground the masons sur. | 
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MODERN PRACTICE 


THE SHAPE AND POSITION OF THE STONE 

No rules can be made defining the position of the 
stone in town buildings ; traditionally, however, the 
position is in the north-east corner of the building 
with variants in ancient history dictated by the form 
of the particular structure ; in the primitive circular 
hut, for instance, the ceremony would ve associated 
with the erection of the central supporting pole. In 
early practice the ceremonies were generally performed 
at the laying of what was literally the “ first stone ” 
which would, in a squared structure, always be a corner 
stone. ‘lhe association with the east side of the building 
probably was derived from sun worship ritual. Mr. 
Flather points out that the ceremony was also associated 
with the complete foundation platform when a building 
was erected on a “ raft’” covering the whole site. 

Latterly, as the memorial rather than the foundation 
idea developed, the “stone” has been nothing more 
than at the best a “‘ corner stone”? and at the worst 
any prominent stone anywhere in the building where it 
can be seen. The full meaning of ‘“* foundation stone ” 
in relation to most modern ceremonies is only symbolic. 
To maintain the dignity associated with the ceremony 
every endeavour should be made to avoid laying the 
stone one day and removing it the following night to 
allow the building work to go on round it. It is by no 
means unknown for a stone eventually to be replaced 
after such removal in a completely different place in 
the building. Such expedients detract from much of 
the essentia! character which has lost enough of its 
reality already. 

The stone itself by tradition, and also for convenience 
in laying, must be a four-square block, a “ perfect ” 
stone free from flaws and laid on its proper bed ; and 
it should be one that will take the carved inscription 
well and permanently. 

THE INSCRIPTION AND IMBEDDING OF RELICS 

From the earliest times foundation stones have had 
carved on them some form of memorial inscription. 
In modern buildings the type of inscription varies 
greatly, but the essential facts that need record are the 
date of the ceremony and the name of the person who 
laid the stone. More is often given; sometimes an 
appropriate motto or text and the arms or badge of the 
society owning the building, the names of the architect 
and builder and of the chief committee men concerned. 
Generally it is best to keep the inscription as short 
and simple as possible, the names of the individuals 
associated with the building being inscribed on another 
stone elsewhere. A Latin inscription on a modern 
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< 


building is not merely an anachronism, it smacks of 


scholastic snobbery and deprives the stone of a great 
part of its public value since people cannot read it. 
A CASKET FOR RELICS 
From early times it has been customary to imbed 
contemporary relics in the stone. ‘These in England at 
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Mallet, trowel and casket used at the RI.B.A. 


present often are: A copy of the day’s Times and/o1 
a local paper ; one example each of the current coin 
of the realm, and plans of the building. Lists of the 
men most prominently connected with the building are 
often included and also a copy of the programme oi 
the foundation stone laying ceremony. 

The architect is often commissioned to design the 
casket to take these relics. If he does not he must find 
out exactly how large it is and have the recesses in the 
foundation stone and its bed cut to the right size. It is 
possible to do without a casket and to have the hole for 
the relics in the bedding stone lined with lead which is 
folded over the relics and perhaps soldered up as 
part of the ceremonial. 

If a casket is used there is no need for it to be elaborate. 
It must be of non-corrosive metal and watertight at 
all joints. ‘The casket made to Mr. Wornum’s designs 
for the R.I.B.A. building could not easily be improved. 

If things of value are deposited precautions must be 
taken against theft. The wall above the stone should 


be built immediately after the ceremony to get sufficient 
weight on to the stone to prevent it being prized up, 
or a guard must be kept until this has been done. The 
loss of relics from foundation stones is none too rare. 
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A cynic might say what does it matter since the only 
people who are ever, legitimately, likely to see what 
has been deposited are those of a succeeding generation 
who think so little of the origina! building that they pull 
it down. 


THE TROWEL 

The trowel used by the person who lays the stone is 
often of elaborate and fussy design and of silver or silver- 
gilt. Neither elaborate design nor precious metals are 
necessary, even if, as is usual, the trowel and the mason’s 
mallet used in the ceremonial laying are presented to 
the person who lays the stone. A true mason’s trowel 
is a lovely thing with a shape refined by centuries 
of use. ‘To provide an instrument more like a fish 
slice than a trowel is to insult the proper masonic 
quality of the ceremony. A small silver or stainless 





University of London, foundation stone laying 
In every respect this was an ideally arranged ceremony, but it is not 
suggested that in all cases there can be such lavish preparation. It is 
worth noticing that there was adequate protection from weather. The 
gear is neatly and efficiently arranged. 


The inscription is in English 
and the stone was laid and 


mained in its permanent setting 


steel trowel is all that is wanted : it is possible to have 
an inscription engraved or etched on the blade and the 
handie can be made from some fine wood. Similarly. 
the mallet should retain the admirable form of the 
working mallet. 

THE POSITION OF THE STONE AND THE 

LAYING MECHANISM 

In choosing the place for the stone the architect 
should bear in mind the visibility of the stone to passers- 
by when the building is completed and the convenience 
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ot the place for the actual ceremony of the laying 
These will almost always take precedence to-day ove; 
purely historical and ritualist considerations. 

If the ceremony is to be a large public affair the 
stone must be where the ceremony can be seen by ; 
large audience, since large audiences cannot be allowed 
to gather in public traffic streets the stones in many 
buildings to-day are in courtyards or actually inside 
the buildings, as at the R.I.B.A. 

Provision must be made for a neat gantry from whic! 
the stone can be lowered without fuss. The con. 
tractor can usually arrange this, possibly by erecting a 
temporary beam or by bringing a crane into positio; 
behind the platform. Ifa crane is used the mechanism 
of the crane can be used to lower the stone, but only 
if it works silently ; most small stones can be lowered 
by hand, but the lowering must be well rehearsed, 
not only to assure that the signals are properly co- 
ordinated, but also to assure that the stone drops 
exactly where it is wanted. (This is the finest moment 
for bathos.) ‘The wise architect will make certain that 
nothing for which he might be blamed can go wrong. 

The top of the bed on which the stone rests must 
be high enough off the floor of the platform for the 
person laying the stone to perform with ease and 
dignity. ‘The platform must be kept clear so that access 
to the stone is possible without dodging between poles 
and ropes. An awning should be built over the plat- 
form if there is risk of rain. : 

TYPICAL CEREMONIES 

In modern practice the ceremonies vary greatly. 
Most of the ritual has lost its meaning and there is 
little reason to hope that it will be maintained simplh 
as an archeological exercise. Few people now wan 
elaborate ceremonies. ‘The tendency rather is to kee 
them short and have every meaning succinct and ever 
symbol that does not ‘‘ get home’” to the audience 
eliminated. On purely masonic occasions, where the 
majority of people present can be expected to under- 
stand it, the full historic masonic ritual can be used: 
similarly in ecclesiastical ceremonies many elements 
can be introduced into the ritual which have meaning 
with reference to the place and audience. For civil 
ceremonies the simple ceremonies at the R.JI.B.A, 
at the Birmingham Hospitals Centre and at the new 
London University buildings are entirely adequate. 
WARNINGS 
There should not be a hymn unless 
a choir is present to lead the singing. 

If a clergyman is to be asked to say the dedicator\ 
prayer he must be consulted as to its form ; if he has 
not been consulted there will be difficulties if he finds, 
on being presented with the order sheet, that its wording 
offends his religious susceptibilities. 


A few warnings. 


A cloth should be near at hand to wipe the pre- 
sentation trowel after use. 
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The places for every principal in the ceremony must 
he decided beforehand and their chairs clearly marked. 

At least one of the principals on the platform must 
know the exact order of the ceremony. If anything 
eoes wrong it is simpler for it to be corrected by a 
master of ceremonies on the platform than for some 
harassed official to signal instructions from below to 
a body of persons who may not know who he is or 
understand what he wants. 

A great part of the information given in this article 
is normally right out of the architect’s province, never- 
theless the architect may be the only person present who 
has had, or can be expected to have had, any experience 
in the laying of a stone and the help he can give may 
come from no one else. Finally, it is a constant com- 
plaint of architects that in the press reports of such 
ceremonies everyone is mentioned and the colours and 
materials of all the ladies’ dresses described, but no 
word is put in about the architect. It is the architect’s 
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justified in having, to see that the reporters present 
get his name and spell it right. 

If he is too preoccupied or too modest to do this for 
himself he can instruct one of his assistants to look out 
for the press-men to assure not only that the building is 
properly described but that his name appears in the 
way he wants. 

Thanks are due to many people who have helped in 
the compilation of this article, but who are not to be 
held responsible for the opinions expressed. Among 
those who contributed information and advice in 
addition to Mr. D. Flather, whose research has been so 
extensively drawn on, are Mr. Lionel Vibert, Secretary 
of the Quatuor Coronati Lodge; Professor Douglas 
Knoop ; Lt.-Col. H. P. Cart de Lafontaine [F.] ; Mr. 
J. CG. Robinson [F.], who sent some valuable notes on the 
architect’s part in a ceremony ; and several members 
who, in response to a note in the JOURNAL, sent copies 
of the order sheets of ceremonies with which they had 





business, if he is eager to get the publicity which he is been concerned.—Eb. 
London University. Birmingham Hospital Centre. R.1.B.A.* 
King George V. Prince of Wales. Lord Howard de Walden. 
Procession to site. ; ; peek i 
Presentations 1. Procession to site. National Anthem. 1. Procession. 


Inspection of guard of honour. 

,. Arrival at platform. National 
Anthem. 3: 
Presentation of bouquet to the 


2, Presentations. 


Inspection of guard of honour. 


2. Speech of welcome and invitation 


to lay stone. 


+ . 9 Jrawer 
O 4. Further presentations. 3. Prayer. 
ueen. 

ig . ‘. ™ . . ’ 
6. Address to their Majesties and the ;. Address of welcome and invitation $. Documents, etc., deposited. 

reply. pie 7 wen ; 
. Pe — to lay stone and the reply. 5. Presentation of trowel, etc., by 
7; Prayer and hymn. sc 
8. List of documents, etc., to be 6. Prayer. arcnitect. 


deposited read. 

y. Presentation of architect 

tractor. 

10. Invitation to lay stone. 

11, Mortar spread by contractor with 
builder’s trowel. Spreading com- 
pleted by the King with presenta- 
tion trowel handed by architect. 


and con- /- 


3. Mortar spread. 
of Wales. 


g. Stone lowered. 


Presentation of 
and mallet by contractor. 


Mortar laid by contractor and 


Lord 


trowel by architect 6. 
finished by Howard de 
— ; Walden. 

Finished by Prince 

7. Stone lowered. 


3. Stone tapped, levelled and declared 
laid. 


12. Stone lowered 10. Stone tapped and levelled and 

13. Stone tapped and levelled by the declared laid. g. Dedicatory prayer. 

- King and declared laid. 11. Fanfare of trumpets. 10. Speeches of thanks. Reply. 

14. Further presentations. ve : a 

i5. Signing of visitors’ book. 12. Speeches. *See R.1.B.A. Journal. 8 July 1933. 
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SHOWROOMS FOR THE 
LUTON GAS COMPANY 


Architect : H. Austen Hall | F.| (Whinney, Son and Austen Hall [FF.}) 











The principal facing material is a 
red and purple Luton brick. — The 
facade has been designed with 
special attention to gas floodlighting. 
Photograph on right by courtesy of 
** Architecture Illustrated.” 
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The building provides accommodation for showrooms 
on the ground floor and basement with a lecture room on 
the first floor. ‘The two upper floors contain lettable 
offices approached by a separate stair from the main 
StTrect. 

The showrooms are arranged as a series of inter- 
communicating rooms each containing a section of gas 
equipment. The exhibits have been carefully arranged 
to be attractive and interesting when seen from the 
openings into rooms. ‘The showrooms are top-lighted, 
which leaves the wall free for use as display space. 

The counter for enquiries, payments of accounts, etc., 
is placed at the termination of the main axis so that the 
public must pass through the showrooms. ‘This is an 
essential feature of the plan. 

The basement is a repetition of the ground floor, but 
designed for the display of special articles such as hotel 
equipment and similar large exhibits. On the first floor 
is a lecture room seating 150 persons and designed asa 
miniature theatre. 

There are several special features of the building 
worth noting. ‘The shop front is open to the main 
showroom so that the whole of the interior of the Jatter 
can be seen from the street. ‘The door from the show- 
room to the side staircase has large plate-glass panels. 
Emphasis is laid on good design, and the belief is 
encouraged that gas is supremely suitable for nearly 
all purposes of heat, light and power in the modern 
building. All the newest developments in gas equip- 
ment are well displayed ; for example, all lights are 
controlled from neatly designed switch plates. The 
showrooms are warmed and ventilated by an input 
and exhaust plenum = system. <A_ separate — system 
collects the products of combustion from the numerous 
gas fires and fittings and discharges them by means ot 
afan. ‘The entrance to the staircase is closed by : 
sliding bronze grille, curved to fit the entrance. This 
normally stands open during the day. 


The street elevation is finished with red and purple 


Luton bricks and white surfaced concrete bands and 
canopy. ‘The latter is pierced with small circular lights 
As the new building is much higher than the adjoining 
shops attention has been given to the side walls. The 
small tower which is provided for the lift machinery, 
tanks, etc., is also used for display of the company’s 
name, floodlighted from the lower roof adjoining the 


tower. ‘This sign is visible for the whole length of the 
street. ‘The carved figure on the tower is the work 


of Mr. Dennis Dunlop. 
A feature of the building is the subtle use of colow 


Top: The main showroom contains cookers and refrigerators. Th 
grilles for the plenum heating can be seen at the sides of the opening. 
Middle: In the central octagonal room are displayed thz mor 
expensive fireplaces. Bottom: Hot water fittings are arranged 
tiled recesses artificially lit from above. Patterned floors in marble, til 
and terrazzo are an important feature of the interior 
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The demonstration theatre looking 
towards the stage, which is floodlit 
by gas from above. The stage is 
attractively finished in daffodil 


yellow, green and white 





The demonstration theatre, showing 

the small terrace for afternoon tea. 

The chairs are of grey cellulosed 

steel with a warmer grey cord 

upholstery. The floor is oak boards 
in narrow widths. 
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in the decorations. For example, the outer showroom 
has lemon coloured walls and a pale green ceiling 
picked out with light pink. The doors are of walnut 
with stainless steel glazing bars. In the central octagonal 
showroom the colours are the same, but a textural 
wall surface is provided by a canvas paper. 

Luton is a town of rapidly expanding industry. It is 
likely that the greater part of George Street, in which 
this building stands, will soon be rebuilt. The new 
building is an endeavour to anticipate this development 
as the first of modern design in the street. 


CONTRACTORS AND SUPPLIERS OF MATERIAL 


GENERAL CONTRACTORS: Seaward Brothers. 


Luton, Bedfordshire. 


Limbury, 






a 
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The recess at the side of the main showroom shows how well-designed fires can be grouped in attractive settings 
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StTrucTuRE : Steelwork, Matthew T. Shaw & Co. Hollow. 
tile floors, Diespeker & Co. Reinforced concrete staircase, 
F. Bradford & Co. Marble, J. Whitehead & Sons. Facing 
bricks, George Powdrill & Son. ° 


earerereta 
7 


Asphalt, Limmer & Trinidad Lake Asphalt Co, 
Shopfront, Haskins. Metal casements, Henry Hope & Sons, 
Stair balustrades, Haywards, Ltd. Wood block flooring, 
Acme Flooring & Paving Co. Lantern and laylights, Luxfer, 
Tiles, Carter & Co. Acoustic plaster ceilings, May Acoustics, 
Showcases and counter, Samuel Elliott & Sons. 


FINISH : 


Drainage work, Burn Bros. Plenum ventila- 
tion installations, J. Jeffreys & Co. Lift, Waygood-Otis, 
Sanitary fittings, Joseph Chater & Sons. Electrical installa. 
tion, Waring, Withers & Chadwick. Door furniture, Comyn, 
Ching & Co. Strongroom _ shelving, Sankey-Sheldon, 
Bronze and glass counter screen, The Bath Cabinet Makers 
Co. Heating and hot water, Thomas Potterton. 


EQUIPMENT : 


PROSE 
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INSTITUTE OF BRITISH ARCHITECTS gi 


REVIEW OF CONSTRUCTION AND MATERIALS 


This series is compiled from all sources contributing technical information of use to architects. 


These sources are prin- 


cipally the many research bodies, both official and industrial, indwvidual experts and the R.I.B.A. Science Standing 


Committee. 


Every effort is made to ensure that the information given shall be as accurate and authoritative as possible. 


Questions are invited from readers on matters covered by this section ; they should be addressed to the Technical Editor. 
The following are addresses and telephone numbers which are likely to be of use to those members seeking technical information. There are 


many other bodies dealing with specialised branches of research whose addresses can be obtained from the Technical Editor. 


We would 


remind readers that these bodies exist for the service of Architects and the Building Industry and are always pleased to answer enquiries. 


The Director, The Building Research Station, Garston, Nr. Watford, Herts. Telegrams : ‘‘ Research Phone Watford.” Office hours, 


9.30 to 5.30. Saturdays 9 to 12.30. 


The Director, The Forest Products Research Laboratory, Princes Risborough, Bucks. Telephone : Princes Risborough 101. Telegrams : 
‘© Timberlab Princes Risborough.” Office hours, 9.15 to 5.30. Saturdays 9.15 to 12. 


The Director, The British Standards Institution, 28 Victoria Street, London, S.W.1. Telephone: Victoria 3127 and 3128. Telegrams : 
** Standards Sowest London.”’ Office hours, 9.30 to 5. Saturdays 9.30 to 12.30. 


The Technical Manager, The Building Centre Ltd., 158 New Bond Street, London, W.1. Telephone : Regent 2701, 2705. Office hours, 


10 to6. Saturdays 10 to 1. 


CONTINENTAL TECHNICAL EDUCATION 


In May 1936 a party of delegates from the Middlesex 


County Council Education Committee carried out a tour of 


the principal technical institutions on the Continent. The 
tour lasted a fortnight and the delegation included Mr. H. W. 
Burchett [A.], the Council’s Assistant Architect for Educa- 
tional Buildings. A report of the tour has now been published. 

It will be remembered that last year the Middlesex County 
Council sent a deputation to investigate continental 
hospitals.* The valuable report then published aroused 
great interest and it is not unlikely that this report on technical 
institutions will meet with a similar reception. A copy can 
be seen in the R.I.B.A. Reference Library. 


The report is concerned mainly with the organisation of 


technical education in different countries, and only to a less 


extent with the planning, construction and equipment of 


buildings. It is, however, not inappropriate to include a 
review of the report in this section of the JOURNAL, because the 
comments on technical education have strong bearing on the 
problems of training craftsmen for industry, including the 
building industry. It is commonly agreed that the recruit- 
ment of skilled men to the building industry in this country 
is in a very unsatisfactory state and has for some time been 
a matter of great concern both to building contractors and 
to employers in the specialist trades, such as joinery. Numbers 
are low and technical ability becoming, on the average, 
poorer. The problem has been greatly accentuated by the 
present unprecedented demand. 

The matter is rapidly becoming of concern to the archi- 
tectural profession because the chance of getting carried out 
designs demanding really skilled work is becoming restricted. 


Hitherto the British building industry has been capable of 


carrying out any piece of skilled technical work, in any part 
of the country and in any quantity. This may not continue 
and a state of affairs—familiar to many Colonial architects— 
may arise where this is impossible, at least within normal con- 
tract times, simply because craftsmen cannot be obtained. 


From this there follows the very definite risk of a falling off 


in the general quality of building. 


These remarks should not be taken as an adverse comment 
on the technical schools of this country. Their work is, on 
the whole, excellent, but the numbers adm‘tted from them 
to the industry are relatively small and, partly because of this, 
students tend to seek office or managerial jobs. The appren- 
ticeship system, on which the main bulk of recruitment has 
hitherto relied, has largely broken down. It appears to be 
generally agreed that only a much more extended system 
of technical education, comparable with that obtaining in other 
countries, is likely to meet the demand and prevent an other- 
wise inevitable decline in craftsmanship. 

The methods of ensuring the supply to industry of qualified 
workmen obtaining in some continental countries are remark- 
ably interesting. In France the importance of this was 
recognised in 1919, when the “* Loi Astier ”? was passed making 
it compulsory for all young people of both sexes up to the 
age of 18 to attend technical classes. Under this law 
employees have to be released for not less than four hours 
nor more than eight hours per week during working hours to 
attend classes. This may be contrasted with the state of 
affairs in England, where a boy may spend his first year in the 
building industry doing little else than making and distributing 
cea to the workmen. 

The cost of this was very great and to meet it a law was 
passed in 1925 establishing a taxe d’apprentissage. This law 
makes it compulsory for employers paying more than 10,000 
francs per annum in wages to contribute towards the expenses 
of developing technical, commercial and trade instruction. 
The receipts from the tax amount to over 150 million francs 
per annum, and one important result has been that industry 
is taking an active part in schemes for technical education. 

Technical education on the Continent, unlike that in this 
country, aims primarily at producing craft skill. Neverthe- 
less some time is spent on general educational subjects, but a 
much larger proportion of the time is spent in the workshops 
under industrial conditions. It appears to be generally agreed 
that under modern factory conditions little time can be given 
to instructing young people in more than one branch of a 
trade. In cases, therefore, where full time technical education 
for three or four years is not undertaken there is an arrange- 








ment whereby young people are released from factories for 
one or more days per week. ‘This has two good effects. 
Even where mass production methods are employed the 
yperative has an understanding of the whole process, while 
with changing conditions of industry the personnel is more 
adaptable to new methods. The report states that there 
appears to be no indication of ‘blind alley’? occupations 
which in this country offer comparatively high initial wages 
with little or no possibility of permanent future employment. 

Young people who enter industry or commerce with the 
object of reaching higher positions are drawn from schools ofa 
secondary type where their general education is continued to 
the age of 16 or 17 before specialised instruction is given in 
technology or commerce. ‘The technical courses are then of 
three or four years’ duration. 

Finally entry into universities or high schools requires 
attendance at secondary schools until the age of 19 or 20. 
The university course is then of three or four years’ duration, 
before which students must spend some time in industry—six 
months or more. At one of the high schools in Holland, 
visited by the delegation, the first year is largely devoted to 
general educational subjects such as modern languages ; the 
second to work in class rooms, studios and workshops ; the third 
year 1s spent entirely in workshops, or, in the case of building, 
on jobs, the firm responsible reporting on the ability and 
progress of students in their care. The fourth year is again 
spent in the school, to which the students return with an 
intimate knowledge of their industry. 

Perhaps the principal difficulty in the Continental system 
is that the skilled worker is given little or no chance of rising 
to the higher executive positions in industry. There is no 
means of bridging the gap between workers and executive 
officers. Much has been said against the evening class system 
of education in this country, but it does allow the keen and 
able workman to advance himself and, indeed, in many cases 
he has been enabled to reach the highest position in industry 
or commerce. 

An important feature of the Continental system of training 
is the close co-operation which exists between education, 
industry, and commerce. Employers regard the trade schools 
as an essential part of the industrial or commercial structure, 
an attitude which may be the outcome of a voluntary or 
compulsory contribution of roughly 50 per cent. to the cause 
ot technical education. In all schools employers have strong 
representation on the governing bodies. This is reflected in 
the workshop and laboratory equipment which, in many 
cases, is more up to date than that used in many factories. 

These foregoing facts seem to indicate that serious revision 
of higher and technical education in this country is required 
if the best interests both of industry and of labour are to be 
served, and the delegation are of that opinion as a result of 
their visit to the Continent. 

Although the Report deals with the buildings only as a 
secondary matter, there is a good deal to be learnt from the 
newer examples which the delegation visited. Some of these 
buildings. compared with English examples, are unusually 
large. At the Technical University, Delft, the mechanical 
engineering laboratory has an area of 5,000 sq. ft., while the 
main engineering workshop has an area of 3,000 sq. ft. The 
Federal Institute of Technology at Zurich has an engineering 
block erected in 1929 at a cost of ten million francs, which 
contains a complete generating station, large-scale refrigerating 
plant, wind tunnels, water turbines, steam and Diesel engines. 
So large is the plant that the surplus electrical energy is sold 
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to the local electricity service. This building is illustrated 
in the Report, and appears to be well worth a visit by those 
interested in the design, construction, and equipment oj 
technical schools. 

A good many of the technical schools and universities 
provide residential accommodation, sometimes in the form 
of dormitories, sub-divided by cubicles. In many countries 
great stress is laid on physical education as an essential part 
of the training, and buildings are provided with gymnasia, 
having a full range of changing-rooms, shower-baths. and 
occasionally swimming baths. 

The Report also indicates that a good deal can be learnt 
on the equipment of lecture rooms. At the Technical High 
School, Charlottenburg, Berlin, the main lecture theatre (of 
which a photograph is given) has a platform over 20 ft. deep, 
There is no demonstration bench, and instead, steel tubed 
tables on wheels are used, which are fitted up with the required 
apparatus in the preparation rooms and wheeled into position. 
A board about 16 ins. high along the front has connections 
for gas, water, and electricity. The blackboards and blinds 
are all electrically operated, and as the blinds come down, the 
lights increase in intensity. The difficulty of a thousand 
students following a demonstration is overcome by a silhouette 
projection system. The lecturer carries out the experiment, 
and a huge shadow is thrown on the wall behind the stage, 
while the movements of galvanometers may be shown on a 
scale extending across the whole width of the room. This 
method is said to be perfectly clear to all the students in the 
hall. 

The equipment appears to be generally very carefull 
studied. Internal telephones and electric clocks in all rooms, 
including classrooms, are common. In the Kaiser Wilhelm 
Institute at Dusseldorf, which undertakes research for the 
iron and steel industry, the amount of woodwork is reduced 
to a minimum. All movable furniture is of stainless steel. 
and the benches in the laboratories are of reinforced concrete. 
with tiled tops. Useful information on the equipment of 
Continental technical schools can be found in the Godwin 
Bursary Report, 1933, by Howard Robertson [F.], whicl 
was summarised in the R.I.B.A. JouRNAL, 9 February 1935. 
under the title of ‘* Schools of Art, Architecture, and Techno- 
logy on the Continent.” 

[he buildings visited varied in age from some 30 01 
more years up to the most modern. A general tendency 
appeared to be to increase greatly the window areas, and the 
delegation do not state that there have been any adverst 
criticisms of this practice. In planning the central corridor 
appears to be common practice, though this is usually 9 o1 
10 ft. wide, and in one case as much as 15 ft. Corridors are 
generally used as cloakrooms. While this planning arrange- 
ment may result in a dark corridor, in many cases this is 
guarded against by giving abundant light at the ends by 
continuous vertical windows in the staircases. As flooring 
materials, tiles appear to be fairly common on staircases, and 
coloured linoleums in corridors and classrooms. This last 
is in direct contrast to practice in this country, where linoleum 
appears to be out of favour. This is doubtless due to the fact 
that the linoleum industries on the Continent operate floor 
laying services as an integral part of the building industry. 
In one case a building consisting of four similar floors had a 
different coloured linoleum on each one. There appears to 
be a general tendency towards bright colour, simple wall 
surfaces, and the delegation state that a high degree of cleanli- 
ness seems to be universal. 
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REVIEW OF PRACTICE 


RECENT LEGISLATION AFFECTING BUILDING 


in addition to the Public Health Act, 1936 (26 Geo. V 
and 1 Edw. VIII, cap. 49), and the Public Health 
London) Act, 1936 (26 Geo. V and 1 Edw. VIII, 
cap. 50) there are other recent legislative enactments 
that demand the attention of architects. 

The Restriction of Ribbon Development Act, 1935 
25 and 26 Geo. V, cap. 47) primarily does not extend 
to the Administrative County of London (section 20 
1) ), but the Minister of Health, by section 20 (3), has 
power to extend by Order to London certain provisions 
of the Act. Such Orders have now been made. 

Section 17, by sub-section (8), applies to any building 
whereof the external or containing walls contain a 
space of not less than 250.000 cubic feet, measured in 
accordance with directions given by the Minister of 
Health, and to any place of public resort, refreshment 
house, station for public service vehicles, petrol filling 
station, or garage used or to be used in connection 
with any trade or business. ‘The Minister has made 
an Order (S.R.O. 1936, No. 777), determining the 
method of measurement within the internal surfaces 
of the external walls. 

By section 17 (1) when plans are to be submitted to a 
Local Authority, as sub-section (8), such Local 
Authority unless they are satisfied that either :— 

(a) the character of the new building is such as 
not to be likely to cause increased vehicular traffic 
along any road adjacent, or 

(b) satisfactory arrangements have been or will be 
made for limiting interference with traflic along the 
roads adjacent, 


the Local Authority, after consultation with the Chief 


Officer of Police for the district, may, as a condition 
of their approval, require the provision and main- 
tenance of such means of entrance and egress, of such 
accommodation for loading or unloading vehicles, or 
picking up or setting down passengers, or the fuelling 
of vehicles as may be specified by the Local Authority 
lor the purpose of limiting such interference. 

By sub-section (g) the “ erection of a new building ” 
includes the operations that are deemed to be the 
erection of a new building by section 23 of the Public 
Health Act, 1907 ; which section, however, has been 
repealed by the Public Health Act, 1936. 

By sub-section (4) there is the right of appeal to a 
Court of Summary Jurisdiction, with a further right to 
either party to Quarter Sessions. 

Under the power granted him in section 20 (3) the 
Minister of Health has made an Order (S.R.O. 1936, 
No. 1089), dated 12 October 1936, applying the 
provisions of section 17 to London as from 1 January 
1937. 


Under Article 3 of the Order plans in”duplicate are 
to be deposited with the London County Council. Such 
plans are to be (a) a block plan to a scale of not less 
than 44 feet to one inch; (6) a ground plan showing 
structural arrangements in connection with entrances 
and exits, etc. 

By Article 4, unless the Council are satisfied that 
either the building will not be likely to cause increased 
vehicular traffic or that satisfactory arrangements have 
been or will be made for limiting interference with such 
traffic, the Council may within two months, after 
consultation with the Commissioner of Police for 
the Metropolis or the City of London, as the case may 
be, require such means of entrance and egress, etc., as 
may be specified by the Council. 

By Article 7 any aggrieved person may appeal to a 
Tribunal of Appeal constituted in like manner as the 
Tribunal of Appeal under the London Building Act 
1930. 

By Article 11 the power conferred on the Council by 
the Order is not to be exercised except after con- 
sultation with the Ministry of Transport, and _ afte: 
consultation with the Common Council or the council 
of the Metropolitan Borough as the case may be. 

By Article 13 the erection of a new building is to 
include the operations referred to in section 17 (q 
of the Act. 

Section 17, above mentioned, covers much the same 
ground as section 69 of the L.C.C. (G.P.) Act 1933 

23 and 24 Geo. V, cap. cxxxviii), which prohibits the 
establishment in the County of London without the 
consent of the L.C.C. of a petrol filling station, i.e.. 
one used or intended to be used by way of trade o1 
for purposes of gain for fuelling motor vehicles with 
petroleum by means of a pump or standpipe or othe 
like apparatus. The L.C.C. may attach conditions 
to their consent ; and sub-section (3) provides for an 
appeal within 14 days to a Court of Summary Juris- 
diction. By sub-section (5) the L.C.C. must consult 
the Commissioner of Police and the Metropolitan 
Borough Council before granting or refusing consent. 
Within the City the power is exercised by the Court o! 
Common Council. 

The Minister of Health under the power conferred 
on him by section 20 (2) of the Restriction of Ribbon 
Development Act 1935 made another Order (S.R.O. 
1936, No. 1088), dated 12 October 1936, to come into 
force as from that date, applying to London the pro- 
visions of section 68 of the Public Health Act 1925 
(not incorporated in the new Public Health Act 1936 
which authorises the Local Authority to provide 
parking places. ‘That section has been extended by 
section 16 of the Restriction of Ribbon Development 
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Act, 1935, to provide for the erection of buildings in 
connection with the parking places. 

By Artic!e 2 of the Order the power is given to the 
Court of Common Council within the City, and the 
Metropolitan Borough Councils in the remainder of 
London. 

By Article 3 the power shall not be exercised except 
after consultation with the Minister of Transport. 
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By Article 5 Power of Compulsory Purchase is given 
by means of an Order made and confirmed by the 
Minister of Transport. 

The above remarks give only an outline of the enact- 
ments and a reference to the Act and Orders is recom- 
mended. 

BERNARD DcksEE [F.| 
9 November 1936 


The Public Health Act 1936 


(26 Geo. V anp 1 Edw. 8, Ch. 49) 
AND 


The Public Health (London) Act 1936 


(26 Geo. V AnD 1 Edw. 8, Ch. 50) 


The above-mentioned two Acts have now received Royal 
Assent, and came into operation on 1 October 1936. 

The first-mentioned Act (Ch. 49) is the provincial Act, and 
extends to England (exclusive of London), but not to Scotland 
nor to Northern Ireland. Though by Section 342 some few 
sections enumerated in the Second Schedule are applied to 
London. 

The Act is a consolidation and amendment of the previous 
Public Health Acts and kindred Acts, and repeals the whole 
of 24 Acts and portions of 49 others. 

This is the second instalment of this consolidation ; the 
first being the Local Government Act, 1933. A considerable 
amount of the older Acts still remains to be dealt with in 
another consolidation, including provisions relating to streets 
and building lines, etc. 

The adoptive principle that obtained in a number of the 
previous Acts is abolished so far as regards provisions contained 
in those Acts that are incorporated (with or without amend- 
ment) in the new Act ; such provisions being made of general 
application. 

The Rural District Councils are brought into line with the 
Urban District Councils ; the same provisions being made 
applicable to both alike. 

The making of Bye-laws as to the construction of buildings, 
etc., is now for all Urban and Rural District Councils prac- 
tically compulsory (Section 61). 

All such Bye-laws are to be revised within ten years, and all 
existing Bye-laws are to expire within three years. 

The Bye-laws may be made to apply to future alterations and 
extensions of a building (Section 62 and the legal fiction 
contained in Section 23 of the Public Health Act (Amendment) 
Act 1907 that an addition, or certain alterations, is a “‘ new 
building ”’ is abolished. 

The Act contains much that is of no direct concern to the 
architect, matters that more directly concern the medical 
profession. But it contains a consolidation and amendment 


of all the previous law contained in the Public Health Act 
1875, and other Acts, with regard to Buildings, Sanitation. 
Drainage, Water Supply and other matters that do directly 
concern the architect. 

The Act contains some very important amendments of the 
previously existing general law. Emphasis may be laid upon 
the additional provision for means of escape in case of fire in 
certain buildings ; provisions that were contained in som 
of the local Acts are now made general. 

In addition to this Act the architect in many districts wil 
also have to contend with the local Act dealing with matters 
in relation to buildings. An attempt has been made \ 
minimise this inconvenience by Section 70, which requires 
certain local provisions to be printed with the Bye-laws mad 
under this Act. Whether that fully meets the evil remains t 
be seen. 

The second-mentioned Act (Ch. 50) is the London Act, and 
save as otherwise expressly provided therein extends to thi 
County of London and no further. 

The Act is a consolidation and amendment of the previous 
Public Health (London) Act 1891, and kindred Acts, in- 
cluding portions of the Metropolis Management Act, 1855 
It repeals the whole of eleven Acts and portions of 71 others 

This Act also contains much that is of no direct concern 
to the architect, matters that more directly concern th 
medical profession. But it contains a consolidation and 
amendment of the previous law in respect of Sewers, Drainage 
of Premises, Water Supply, Factories and Workshops, Under- 
ground Rooms, ‘Tenements and Common Lodging Houses. 
Service of Notice and other matters that do directly concern 
the architect. 

There still remains a considerable amount of the old Acts 
requiring further consolidation. 

BERNARD DicksEE [F.] 
30 September 1996 
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Book Reviews 
CHURCH SCREENS* 


[This book, as its title implies, is devoted to the study 
of screens in parish churches. It does not deal with 
those of cathedral or monastic churches, because 
parochial and conventual screens were not governed 
by the same requirements. In separate chapters the 
author examines the several parts of what once made 
up the most prominent feature of the medieval church 
interior. The screen itself, which is all that most 
churches retain, was formerly only part of a much 
larger whole. There was the rood-loft with its staircase, 
the rood itself, the tympanum filling the space between 
the top of the loft and the chancel arch, and the celure 
or panelled ceiling above. 

The tympanum came into existence through the 
development of stained glass. As east windows increased 
in size to suit the demands of the stained glass artist, 
ithe glare in the eyes of the congregation tended to 
detract from the prominence of the Great Rood. The 
expedient adopted to meet this difficulty was the 
provision behind the rood of a solid background, 
closing in the chancel arch and cutting off most of the 
view of the east window, but not affecting that of the 
itar as seen through the open screenwork below. 
[he existence of this partition was put to good use. 
A favourite subject for painted representation in 
churches was the Doom and while, in large buildings of 
some height, there was space for this over the chancel 
arch, in lower buildings the tympanum, which was 
usually of boarding or canvas, provided a ready-made 
setting. When the Elizabethan bishops prevailed on a 
reluctant Queen to order the demolition of roods, the 
tympana were allowed to remain. ‘The doom paint- 
ings were whitewashed over and the Royal Arms and 
the Ten Commandments took their place. It was not 
till the mid-1gth century, when the acceptability of 
these tokens began to wane, that there was any cause 
for removing the tympana. How many survived 
till that time it is difficult to say—the number may 
have been considerable, though the original workman- 
ship of many of them was probably not of a kind to 
ensure permanency. But while the author is severe in 
his condemnation of the thoroughness with which they 
were got rid of, and it is possible to share some of his 
indignation, it may be doubted whether their survival, 
in many cases, would have been altogether welcome 
on other than antiquarian grounds. ‘Too often they 
can hardly have been objects of beauty. 

In his discussion of screens Mr. Vallance puts forward 
a new theory as to the origin of the perforations in the 
wainscot panels of many wood screens. It was a 
*English Church Screens, by Aymer Vallance. 4to. xii+ 104 pp.+ 288 
photos. London: Batsford. 1936. 25s. 





devout custom at Mass not to crouch down, but to 
raise the head at the elevation of the Host. The holes 
in screens were made as elevation squints to enable 
small children who could not see over the middle rail 
to look through at a level suited to their stature. Thus 
these squints began by being irregular and cut in any 
convenient position. Gradually they were regularised 
and a band of pierced tracery came to be admitted 
near the top of the solid lower half of the screen. 


The chapter on local types and peculiarities, though 
giving, on the whole, a useful summary of what to 
look out for in different districts, contains one statement 
of some ambiguity. The Gloucestershire type of 
screenwork, it says, “‘is that in which the screen, 
together with the surrounding arch or arches, is treated 
as one organic entity,” and the parcloses in St. Mary de 
Crypt, Gloucester and Mere, Wilts, are cited as ex- 
amples. But both these screens are quite exceptional, 
as well as widely different in themselves. Glouceste1 
Cathedral supplied the obvious and different models 
from which they are each derived, but this fact hardly 
warrants distinguishing them as typical of the district. 
On the other hand, there is a perfectly recognisable 
type of Gloucestershire woodwork, of which Mere 
displays some of the characteristics ; but it is in the 
design and details of the woodwork itself that its distinct 
qualities show themselves. 


Perhaps the most important of the author’s con- 
clusions concerns the original purpose of rood-lofts in 
parish churches. It has been a common assumption 
that they were connected with veneration of the Great 
Rood, and fulfilled a liturgical need by affording the 
celebrant an elevated position from which to read or 
sing the gospel. Detailed study of documents and of the 
buildings themselves establishes that it was not a 
liturgical but a musical purpose that the rood-lofts 
were intended to serve. ‘Their erection coincided with 
the development of prick-song or, as we now call it, 
part-singing, and they were built to provide a suitable 
space and situation for the singers. That organs were 
sometimes placed in rood-lofts is well known; an 
example, not mentioned by the author, was the old 
organ, still surviving but now on the floor, at Old 
Radnor. Puritan dislike of organs and music, as 
making worship too pleasant. was the real motive for 
destroying rood-lofts and the reason why so many have 
remained intact in Wales was the reluctance of the 
Welsh, with their fondness for singing, to carry out 
such a reform, The removal of the rood-loft made 
necessary fresh provision for the singers, and thus it 
came about that, in some churches such as Strensham 
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in Worcestershire, an obvious former rood-loft is now 
at the west end as a musicians’ gallery. 

A book of this sort takes its place at once as a work of 
authority. It is the result of first-hand research and 
observation and, being magnificently illustrated and 
produced, will be indispensable to all 
ecclesiology. 


students of 


S. E. Dykes Bower [4.] 
POMPEII 
Pompen, by R. C. Carrington.  8vo, 197 pp.+-21 figs. -24 plate 
Oxford : Clarendon Press. 1936. 10s. 6d. 
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So much research and so many records of excav: 
experiments, of observations are buried 


within the 
and ical 


acade1 


covers of technical, professional, Li 
extended to any competent, 





that a weclome can always be 
up-to-date summary of knowledge. Especially will this be 
so when the summary is one for both layman and expert : but 
this can only be accomplished by a writer who knows the 
subject well, and who writes with authority not only for 
inclusion but for exclusion. It is truly experienced knowledge 
which can summarise to the technical 
language ; of controversial matter about which there can, at 
the moment, be no final 
authorities for statements. 
to this book on Pompeii ; austive treatise 
nor another guide book ; it is, rather, a real and knowledgeable 
summary of the subject up to the present moment. 


exclusion of extreme 
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long lists ol 
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These remarks 


conclusion ; 
apply particularly 
it is neither an exh 


After a very useful brief survey of the circumstances of the 
great eruption, the author links up the original disaster with 
the late 16th-century rediscovery of the ancient site, and then 
proceeds to describe the town under such headings as ** Town 
and Population,”’ ** Municipal Life,’’ ** Trade and Industry,”’ 
** Religion,” and a number of sub-divisions of ** Art ’’ wherein 
architecture, wall painting, pavements and so on are treated 
separately. 

The different sections of the book are held together his- 
torically by reference back to the earliest known times and the 
reader is guided through the Samnite. 
influences until the dramatic 


Greek and Roman 
end of the storv. The author 
gives some useful notes and comparisons with neighbouring 
Herculaneum and here he insists on the fundamental differ- 
ences in type of the two towns ; though perhaps it is some- 
what doubtful if too rigid conclusions can be drawn until a 
good deal more is known of the full extent of Herculaneum 

on the other hand, until much deeper excavations at 
to expose and examine the 


lower levels of both the towns. 
book provide excellent one-day 
itineraries for the visitor to both Pompeii and Herculaneum : 
these itineraries, and indeed the whole book, are well annotated 
with references to the 

which are clearly shown for reference on an excellent 
Pompeii at the end of the volume. 


Two appendices to the 


numbers of the 7 nes and insule 





plan of 
The book is well illustrated with numerous plans and some 
excellent photographs, is well indexed and contains a useful 
short bibliography of recent works. 
This is a book for all those who have reason to visit Pompeii, 
to refer to it academically or architecturally, or who merely 
wish to look at it with curious interest. 


S. RowLanp PIERCcI 


[A.] 
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HOUSING LAW 


9 Hovusinc PLANNING 
Cl Whe. bv0, ti fos pp. 


THI AND Third Edition), 4) 


London: Pitman, 


The third edition of this well-known book has been largely 


re-cast and enlarged with a view to extending its usef 
and including the 
and the Restriction of Ribbon Development. The intro- 
duction by formerly so well know1 
Sir Leslic a valuable summary of the pro 

of the Town and Country Planning Act. The index to Law 
Cases will be found of considerable service for those who have 
to deal with one or other of the innumerable Acts. Extracts 
are also given from the Annual Reports of the Ministry of 
Health, giving a summary of s¢ of the 


le 
d to them on appeal! fron 


LiNess 
recent enactments dealing with Housing 
Lord Justice Scott. 
Scott, gir 


Gives 






i decisions of the 


Ministry in the many cases referr« 


the decision of local authorities. 

The scope of the book as a work of reference is very wide 
and includes chapters on Central Government, Local Govern- 
ment, Legal Proceedings, Public Health, Highways and 
Bridges, Streets, Development, ‘Tr: 
Town and Country Plan 








Ribbon 
Regulation, the Housing Acts. 
Act, Regulations and Proced 
ment of Compensation, with 
a valuable Bibliogra 
branches of these 

The Acts of with extend up to and 
cluding the Housing Act, 1935. So rapid is the progress of 
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ance 


ancl books dealing 





subjec ts. 
Parliament dealt 
new legislation that it is almost impossible to keep absolutely 
up to date and the issue of the new Public Health Act 199 
already renders it desirable to have this printed as a supple- 
ment. The intensely 

volume which gives a comprchensive 

municipal law as it at present exists. 


author has produced an interesting 


most 


Statement ot 


The book is well printed and is easy of reference and has 
the great merit of being obtainable at a verv reasonable figure 
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MINERS’ WELFARE FUND BUILDINGS 
Miners’ WELFARE Funp. 14TH ANNUAL 
gto, 54 pb.+-29 plates. London 
The Miners’ 


attentlon DV Ssoclo 


REPORT. 16 
H.M.S.O. 19936. 15. ¢ 
Weltare Fund reports are always wort! 
architects. The 
intelligence and human unde 
quality 


1 Clos 


1Q35 report 
no exception. rroauce 
stand It lilu 


Mines Department, which star 


of this work of th 





| ids as a bright light in th 
dt v dim w I iphorical and actual, of the mining 
world. The buildings give the best evidence in England 
what wise officials can do. Mr. Forshaw and his fello 
workers in the department see an outside observer, wh¢ 
in only judge iaith by % vidence of works, to act witl 
( ess that is more even t t professional keenness ( 
gO Tal architects ; 
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about 20 pages of text describi 


: from levies and interest on funds 
g 1935 Was expended in recreation and social we 
work, the building of pithead baths, etc., and in educati 
This text is followed by 23 plates of drawings and photog: 
illustrating the building work completed or projected during 
the year. Various appendices conclude the Report. 
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A NEW VIEW OF PERSPECTIVE 
Perspective, by Frank Medworth. 4to, viiit134 pp. London: 
Chapman @ Hall. 1936. 15s. 

Frank Medworth has written this book as a complete guide 
to the many problems in perspective that may beset the artist 
and decorative painter. An enthusiast for his subject, his 
directions show complete mastery of the science of Perspective 
and ereat resourcefulness in applying it. 

He carries us far beyond the common practice of arranging 
two convenient vanishing points (preferably 30 deg.—6o deg.) 
working out the most prominent lines and sketching the rest 
insonichow. To him everything is in perspective and capable 
of being geometrically analysed and set up. The ramifications 
seem rather alarming. Not only are the trite rectangular lines 
of a building in perspective, but also its shadows and its 
shades, the clouds above, the sea beneath, the trees in front, 
and the hills beyond. His insistence on setting up the shadows 
and shades accurately is significant. The true art of applying 
perspective is to seize every point that may emphasize the 
forms of the objects portrayed, and there are few so revealing 
as the exact shape of a shadow. His frontispiece, a tour de force 
in perspective, is a fine example of this. 

Some of his suggestions seem a little far-fetched, such as 
making plans and elevations of hills and clouds and geometric- 
ally setting these up, but his geometrically designed trees are 
a triumph. Heshows that by analysing the most perfect 
erowth of a tree and setting this up in perspective a natural 
and apparently haphazard effect is produced ;_ but one that 
has all the difference between design and mere chance. 

In an otherwise comprehensive book it is a pity he has not 
devoted a chapter to the problems of the architectural perspec- 
tive artist. Some more advice on the choice of view-points 
and some hints about methods of dealing with very intricate 
masses of construction lines and inaccessible vanishing points 
would help. But to the draughtsman who has already mastered 
the elements of perspective the book reveals unsuspected vistas 
of exactitude ; and its study would avoid foregrounds that 
do not fit the buildings behind, and give us trees and clouds 
ihat would belong to the picture instead of merely filling 
iwkward spaces with woolly fatuousness. 

Robert Hear [A.] 


i 


HISTORY OF DRESS 
Hisroric CosruminG, by Nevil Trwnan. With a Foreword by 
C. B. Cochran. glo, xii +- 152 pb. -- 6 plates. London: Si 
Isaac Pitman & Sons, Ltd. ros. 61. 

Mr. C. B. Cochran, in his commendatory foreword to 
this book, refers most truly to the great amount of research 
displayed by the author for which both theatrical producers 
and designers have cause to be thankful. Primarily a refer- 
ence book and invaluable to all who are interested in the 
design of historic costumes, it is, unlike most books of that 
class, enjoyable to read. 

Beginning at the period of the Greek Dramatists, it 
continues down through the ages to the accession of King 
George V. Each period is profusely illustrated with small 
diagrams giving the names of the principal garments, and 
each chapter explains how the several garments were worn, 
the way in which the hair was dressed, together with such 
details as the kind of jewellery used. At the end of each 
chapter there is a brief summary in tabulated form. There 
is, too, a useful appendix showing the evolution of styles in 
diagrammatic form, which, by eliminating detail, is most 
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helpful in giving the essential line of the dress. ‘The coloured 
illustrations, of which there are six, by comparison with the 
other drawings, are somewhat disappointing, being poor 
both in colour and drawing. ‘Three chapters at the close of 
the history deal with ‘‘ Clergy at Mass,” ‘* Clergy in Choir 
and Street,” and ** Armour Fashions Summarised.” These 
chapters show a considerable amount of research, and are of 
much importance, as more often than not in the numerous 
pageants, etc., which are presented to-day, clerical costume, 
through ignorance, is little less than a travesty. In the 
chapter on armour, all the technical terms used are explained 
and set forth in a clear and concise manner. Although no 
mention has been made of it in the book, the author, from 
Roman times onwards, deals with costume in England 
entirely, and differences of costume in other countries are 
not marked. It should be stressed that diversities of fashion 
were more pronounced in days gone by, chiefly because the 
inconvenience of travel favoured the development of local or 
national characteristics. One may regret that there are such 
few illustrations showing the development of children’s dress, 
and there might also have been more pictures of the change 
in men’s costume during the nineteenth century. However. 
this would have increased the size of a book which, as it is. 
is a real multum in parvo or costume at a glance. All the essen- 
tials are here, and while no important detail is omitted, the 
reader is not confused by the inclusion of such other detail 
as only reference books of a special period should contain. 
Altogether this is a thoroughly practical book, and should 
find a place on the shelves of all theatrical and art libraries. 
Mr. Nevil Truman is much to be congratulated upon 
producing such an excellent and much-needed work. 


LAURENCE Kino [4.] 


ANCIENT MONUMENTS IN NORTHUMBERLAND 


The Library has received from Mr. H. L. Honeyman [4.] 
four new Official Guides published by the Office of Works 
and written by him in conjunction with Mr. C. H. Hunter 
Blair, F.S.A. These all relate to Northumberland, and 
three of them are of castles—Dunstanburgh and Norham, of 
which hardly any literature existed in the Library, and 


Warkworth, for which Turner and Parker’s ‘‘ Domestic 
Architecture in England” (vol. ili, 1859) was the chief 
authority. This charming eight-pointed or  twenty-sided 
building merits careful study. The fourth guide deals with a 


more unusual monument, the Warkworth Hermitage, built 
into and out from the face of the cliff—a type of structure 
outside the ordinary monastic literature such as Gasquet, 
Hamilton Thompson, Cranage, and Crossley, and unrepre- 
sented in the Library. 

Of all these one may say the same as of the others published 
by the same authority—that they combine accurate architec- 
tural descriptions (including plans) with reliable historical 
summaries and yet retain a popular stvle and a handy compass 
(mostly 6d. each 

There are approximately 25 of these guides in the Library, 
but about 50 which it does not yet possess, so rapidly have they 
been produced since what was then a complete set was acquired. 
It is to be hoped that Mr. Honeyman’s example will be 
followed and that some of the remainder (of which a list will 
be submitted on application) will be presented. 


A. V.. MOR. 
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AIR PLANNING IN THE COUNTY OF ESSEX 

REPORT ON THE INSTRUCTIONS OF THE TOWN AND COUNTRY 
PLANNING COMMITTEE OF THE EssEx County CouncIL, 
by Norman & Dawbarn. 4to, 69 pp. 22 figs. London 
Whitehead Morris, 1936. 

As a part of the recommendations made upon the instruc- 
tions of the Essex County Council this report reveals com- 
mendable foresight. 

The importance of Essex in the air plans of Greater London 
and North Europe makes it desirable to define and, where 
possible, to reserve the tracts of land suitable for airport 
development before they are absorbed or invalidated by other 
forms of development. 

Essex lies upon all the air routes between London and 
Northern Europe and is the logical position for their termination. 
Internal air services, now limited, may grow owing to the 
wide estuaries and deep creeks separating most of the largest 
towns, and moreover railway competition will be less keen 
owing to the unsuitability of the tracks for very high speeds. 

The first part of the report reveals these facts. 

The second part classifies the theoretical requirements for air- 
ports in three groups : 

Class I. Major airports used by controlled commercial 
services in all weathers. 

Class II. Airports for use by all classes of traffic including 

non-scheduled commercial services. 

Class III. Landing grounds for medium and light aircraft. 

Marine airports and airship stations are also dealt with. 

In the third part of the report come the recommendations, 
which are, broadly : 

a) That no resident shall be farther than five miles from a 

Class II or Class III airport. 
That all available sites for Class I] and Class III airports 
within 20 miles of Charing Cross be reserved. 

c) That Class I airport sites be reserved at Fairlop Plain, 
Ilford, at Southend and Colchester, with Class I marine 
airports at Gravesend and Harwich. Additional 
Class I relief airport sites to be reserved at Chelmsford 
and at Bishop’s Stortford without the county. 

The reservation of these sites should make possible many 
years of development, whilst the development of Fairlop Plain 
site with its rail connection to Liverpool Street Station and its 
good road connections is of primary importance to London, 
which is none too well served by its present airports. 

It is obvious that a report of this nature must be prepared 
not only by town planners but by airmen. 

In this case the combination of Squadron Leader Norman and 
Mr. Graham Dawbarn has produced a report which is lucid 
and concise and, moreover, is backed by their authority as 
the planners of several successful airports and by the experience 
of Squadron Leader Norman as an operator in civil aviation. 
The report is supplemented by a survey of the existing radio 
services and the probable requirements of the county by 
Mr. Roderick Denman, A.M.I.E.E. 

ArtHuur L, Hatt [A.] 

STRUCTURE TESTING BY PHOTO-ELASTICITY 
A MANUAL OF PHOTO-ELASTICITY FOR ENGINEERS, by L. N. G. 

Filon 8vo. xii+-140 pp. Cambridge U.P. 1936. 35s. 

This small book is in effect an introduction to Professor 
Coker and Professor Filon’s great work on the photo-elastic 
methods of testing stress distribution in structures.* The 


* Reviewed by Dr. R. E. Stradling, RI.B.A. Journal, 1g March 
1932. 


~ 
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which have been developed by scientists and practical engineers 
are far beyond the normally conceived scope of architects 
This book is definitely stated to be for engineers who wis! 
to use photo-elastic methods and is chiefly designed to giv: 
them sufficiently complete and explicit information to enabk 
them to set up and use his apparatus. Architects must still, 
for the most part. acknowledge that the subject is quit 
beyond them. The growth ofa technique of laboratory testing 
and exact testing on erected structures is comparatively new : 
the existence however of exact methods where previously onl, 
rule-of-thumb methods were used is fundamentally important 
to the whole sphere of building. Even if architects cannot 
take an active part in such work or understand it fully they 
will benefit and are benefitting from this work much mor 
than they realise. It would be of great value to have 
popular book in language which ordinary architects can 
understand to explain as far as possible these methods and to 
show the possible effects of exact science on building. On 
day perhaps such a book may come from the Building Researc! 
Station if ever any of the scientists there can find sufficient 
leisure from his primary duties to engage himself in publicis 
work. 


elaborate and highly technical methods of structure testing 


STRUCTURAL STEELWORK 
STRUCTURAL STEELWORK, 6y Trefor 7. Reynolds and Lewis kt 
Rent. 8v0., 356 pp.+-246 figs.4-12 plates. London: Th 
English Universities Press, 1936. 12s. 6d. 

This volume is one of the best of its type I have read. Ever 
if one did not know it, the authors are obviously familiar wit! 
teaching, and have grasped the peculiar needs of the archi 
tectural and building student. 

Examinations, of course, must be passed ; but the value ot 
a book of this kind does not cease there. A knowledge of th: 
theoretical side of steel construction is, to my mind, essential 
if the architect is to use the material intelligently and economi- 
ally. He need not, of course, pursue his studies with the same 
intense thoroughness as the engineer ; but I consider he should 
at least become familiar with the scope of this book, and feel 
able, with confidence, to deal with comparatively simp! 
problems himself. 

For large contracts, however, most of us use and value thi 
services of consulting engineers, and know that they find it 
easier to help us if we have some knowledge of the basis o! 
steel design, can speak their language, and can plan ou 
buildings sensibly with the limitations and possibilities of the 
material in mind. 

The book is arranged in the normal sequence, beginning 
with the relation of stress and strain, and finishing with the 
design of a small steel-framed building. Each step is well 
consolidated by examples before the reader need proceed 
The various chapters, including one on welding, are fairly 
short, and do not frighten or weary the reader. Frequent 
reference is made to appropriate British Standards Specifica- 
tions, and to recent legislation, such as the Code of Practice 
The pity of it is that the recently published L.C.C. Proposed 
Building Bye-laws appear likely to alter some of the data 
given. 

The diagrams are excellent, in spite of the dots over th 
capital I’s, and the book should certainly be included in any 
programme of reading intended to lead up to architectural! 
examinations or practice. 

C. S. Wuite [Ff 
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Review of Periodicals 


Attempt is made in this review to refer to the more important articies in all the journals received by the Library. 


journals mentioned are in the Loan Library, but the Librarian will be pieased to give information about prices and where 


each journal can be obtained. 


application to the Librarian. 


SCHOOLS AND UNIVERSITIES 
ARCHITECTURAL Review. 1936. November. P. 204. 
School of Mathematics, Rome University, by Gio Ponti. 
CONSTRUCTION MODERNE (PARIS). November. 
P. 100. 
Groupe scolaire, La Rochelle, by P. Grizet. An unusual 
Includes girls’, boys’ and infants’ schools. 


(PARIs). 


1936. @ 


staggered plan. 

ConsTRUCTION MODERNE 
P; 20. 

Small groupe scolaire, Vanves, by Paul M. Marme. Three 

floors, the upper being recessed to give terraces in front of 


1936. 1 November. 


il] classrooms. 

ARCHITECT 

P.. 167. 
Condorcet Schools, Maisons Alfort, Paris, by Dubreuil and 
k. Hammel. 

BAUMEISTER. 1936. November. P. 387. 
Secondary School, Oberwinterthur. <A delightful 
building by H. Hohloch, includes gymnasium. 

{iso new school at Elsau, by Hohloch. 


TECHNICAL INSTITUTIONS AND 
LABORATORIES 

Buitpinc. 1936. November. P. 460. 

South-East Essex Technical College, by J. Stuart [F.]. A 
large building in brick and stone dressings, including sections 
for every type of technical education, library, assembly hall, 
te:, €tc. 

ArcuiTects’ JOURNAL. 1936. 12 November. P. 675. 
Mond Nickel Co. Research Laboratory, Birmingham, by 
H. Williamson and S. H. Beckett. 

ARCHITECTS’ JOURNAL. 1936. 12 November. P. 653. 
Instructional Centre for L.M.S. Railway, Osmaston Park, 
Derby, by W. H. Hamlyn [F-.]. 


MUSEUMS AND EXHIBITIONS 
AMERICAN ARCHITECT ARCHITECTURE. 
November. P. 54. 
\rcheological Museum, Jerusalem, by A. St. B. Harrison [F.], 
Government Architect, with Paul Mauger [A.] and W. Price 
[A.], assistant architects. Excellently illustrated and _ briefly 
described. 


AND BuripiInc News. 1936. 6 November. 


modern 


AND 1936. 


Kentiku SEKAl (Tokyo). 1936. September. P. 1. 
Osaka Municipal Art Gallery. 

Cuantiers (ALGIERS). 1936. October. P. 511. 
\lgerian Pavilion for Paris Exhibition, 1937. 

KEenTIKU SEKAI (Tokyo). 1936. September. P. 6. 


Sinmaiko Aquarium, Japan, by G. Kume. A well-equipped 


modern aquarium. 


INSTITUTIONAL BUILDINGS 

Buiwper. 1936. 6 November. P. 883. 
Royal Empire Society, Northumberland Avenue, by Sir 
Herbert Baker and A. T. Scott [FF.], with Hart & Waterhouse 
[FF.]. 
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BumLpEeR. 1936. 6 November. P. 887. 
ARCHITECT AND BuitpING News. 1936. 6 November. 
P...16r: 


Municipal Buildings, Luton, by Bradshaw Gass and Hope 
[FF.]. 
PUBLIC HALLS 

ARCHITECTURAL REviEW. 1936. September. P. 
Besant Hall, Rodmarton Mews, Baker Street, 
A. L. Osborne. Seats 426. Stage, etc. 


114. 
London, by 


ConsTRUCTION MODERNE (Paris). 1936. 1 November. 
P70: 
Covered Market and Festival Hall, Gennevilliers (Seine), 


by L. Grossard ; a large concrete vaulted structure. 
SPORTS BUILDINGS 


BAUMEISTER. 1936. November. P. 366. 
Scheme for a rowing club, by H. Hohloch, Winterthur. 


Buitpinc. 1936. November. P. 466. 
Harringay Arena, near London, by Oscar Faber. 
OFFICES 
ARCHITECTURE ET URBANISME (BRUSSELS). 1936. No. 5. 
| agape <2 
** Shell ” building, Rue Ravenstein, Brussels, by Alexis 
Dumont. Large modern office comparable to Shell H.Q.s 


in other capitals. 


REVISTA DE ARQUITECTURA (BUENOS AIRES). 1936. 
September. P. 438. 
Shell-Mex building, Buenos Aires, by Calvo, Jacobs and 
Giménez. 


ARCHITECTS’ JOURNAL. 1936. 5 November. P. 643. 
Offices, warehouse and showrooms for Messrs. Shanks & Co., 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne, by Cackett, Burns, Dick & Mackellar. 
Also Office building, Helsingfors, by J. S. Siren. 

ARCHITECTURAL REviEW. 1936. November. P. 209. 
Offices for Brighton & Sussex Building Society, by H. S. 
Goodhart-Rendel [F.], with W. F. Andrews [Z.]. 
INDUSTRIAL BUILDINGS 

ARKITEKTEN (HELSINGFoRS). 1936. No. & P. 113. 
Paper mills and workers’ housing, Kaukopaa, Finland, by 
Vaino Vahakallio. <A fine modern scheme with all the units 
of the industry from roads to factory and housing properly 
co-ordinated. 

HOSPITALS AND SANATORIA 

Buitper. 1936. 6 November. P. 895. 

North Hull Clinic. A fully equipped clinic for examination 
and treatment of all kinds. 

ARCHITECTS’ JOURNAL. 1936. 12 November. P. 663. 
German Hospital, Dalston, by Burnet, Tait & Lorne [F.]. 

ARCHITECTS’ JOURNAL. 1936. 5 November. P. 627. 
Sanatorium, Rugby School, by Pite, Son & Fairweather [FF.]. 

Buitpinc Times. 1936. 6 November. P. 176. 

Cancer Hospital, Tokyo. 
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FILM STUDIOS 

ARCHITECTURAL REvIEW. 1936. November. P. 189. 

ARCHITECT AND BuILDING News. 13 November 1996. 
Denham Film Studios for London Film Productions, by 
Messrs. Josephs. 

ARCHITECT AND BuILDING News. 4 September 1936. 
Film studios for Messrs. Sound Citv (Films), Ltd.. Shepperton. 
by Connell, Ward & Lucas 
AIRPORTS 

ARCHITECTURE D’AUJOURD’HUI (PARIS). 1996.  .No. 9. 
Airports and Harbours. 
and illustrations of numerous examples, general articles on 
planning and equipment. 


\n important reference with plans 


MopERNE BAUFORMEN. 1936. October. P. 597. 

New buildings for German Institute for .Aircraft Research, 
Berlin-Adlershof, by H. Brenner and W. Deutschmann. A 
vast organisation with provision for every side of laboratory 
research and full-scale testing. 

CHURCHES 

BAUWELT (BERLIN). 1936. 29 October. Plat 
Church, Chemnitz, by Otto Bartning. 

ARCHITECTS’ JOURNAL. 1936. 12 November. P. 672. 
Roman Catholic Church at Budapest, by B. Arkay. 

JouRNAL OF RoyAL ARCHITECTURAL INSTITUTE OF 

CANADA. 1936. October. P. 183. 
Church of St. Etienne de Beaumont, Quebec (1727-34), 
described by Prof. Ramsay Traquair [/.] and G. A. Neilson. 
DOMESTIC 

AMERICAN \RCHITECI! AND 

November. P. 21. 
Illustrations and descriptions of recent suburban housing 
schemes in U.S.A. at Berwyn, Maryland ; Cincinnati; Mil- 
waukee, and Bound Brook, New Jersey. 

JOURNAL OF CHARTERED SURVEYORS INSTITUTE. 1996. 

November. P. 274. 
Notes on the management and maintenance of corporation 
housing estates, by W. Pritchard [A.], Maintenance Officer, 
Housing Department, Liverpool Corporation. 

ARKITEKTEN (HELSINGFORS). 1936. No. & P. 122. 
Workers’ housing, Kaukopaa Paper Mills. See reference 
under Industrial Buildings, above. 

ARCHITECTURAL REVIEW. 1936. November. 
House at St. Martin-les-Metz, by O. Zollinger. 
and interesting luxury modern house in concrete. 

Cuantiers (Auciers). 1936. October. P. 521. 
Traditional rural dwellings in Mallorca. 

NATIONAL BuILDER. 1936. November Supplement 
Solid fuel cookers ; 
makes. 

ARCHITECTS’ JOURNAL. 1936. 12 November. P. 660. 
Model kitchen, Wandsworth Gas Co. showrooms, by H. W. 
Binns [Z.]. 


FARMS 
BULLETIN ‘TECHNIQUI 
7 November. P. 274. 
Smallholding farms. 


CONSTRUCTION AND MATERIALS 
ARCHITECT AND ButwpiInG News. 1936. 30 October. 
P. Te. 
Problems in repair and reconstruction. 
series, by Edwin Gunn [4.]. 


\RCHITECTURE. 1936. 


P. 201. 
An original 


illustrations and descriptions of leading 


9 LA Suisse ROMANDE. 1996. 


First article in new 


John Loudon Macadam, Roadmaker, centenary number 
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AMERICAN ARCHITECT AND ARCHITECTURE 1931 
September. P. 77. 


Residential winter air-conditioning. A study of America; 
systems includes double window designs, etc., and data sheets 
JouRNAL OF INSTITUTE OF HEATING AND VENTILATIN 
ENGINEERS. 1936. October. P. 369. 
The thermal conductance of a window. Description by W.G 
Marley, of B.R.S., of experiments to determine the heat flow 
through windows. 
SUILDING. 1936. November. P. 475. 
Slates and slating, by H. I. Ashworth [4.]: useful 
BuILpING. 19936. November. P. 471. 
Parquet flooring with data on costs. 
BAUGILDE (BERLIN). 1936. 5 November. P. 14 
Prevention of rising damp in buildings. 
HOTELS, INNS AND RESTAURANTS 
BuItpInG. 1936. October. 
Hotel Astoria, Copenhagen. 
8 EN Oppouw (AMSTERDAM). 1936. 10 October. P. 23/ 


Hotel Goorland at Hilversum, including a large cinema. A 


lively modern building of great interest. 

3UILDER. 1936. 23 October. P. 778. 

ARCHITECT AND BuriLtpinG NEws. 1936. 23 Octobe 

P. 109. 

Myllet Arms Public House, by E. B. Musman [F.]. 

PRoFiL (VIENNA). 1936. September. P. 394. 
Restaurant at Kahlenberg. A large restaurant planned i 
take advantage of views from terraces. 


AIR RAID PROTECTION 
BuILDER. 1936. 30 October. P. 827. 


Public works aspect of air-raid protection : 
H. B. Bryant. 


article by Mi: 


ByGGMASTAREN (STOCKHOLM). 1936. No. 30. P. 9 
Air Raid shelters. Article by Hans Schoszberg, of Berlin. 
EpoguE (Brussets). 1936. No.5. P. 273. 


Protection against gas air-raids. Survey of methods availabl: 
FERRO ConcRETE. 1936. September. P. 72. 

Aircraft hangars. Two articles, one a detailed study 

Metz-Frescaty Aerodrome. France. 

TOWN PLANNING AND GARDENS 


JouRNAL OF Town PLANNING INsTITUTE. 1996. Octob 


P. 931g. 
Planning for Town and Country. Paper by Mr. G. L. Peple 
MopERNE BAUFORMEN (STUTTGART). 1936. —Novembi 

P. 5093. 


The designing and planting of gardens, and suggestions fi 
flower and kitchen gardens. A valuable article excellent! 
illustrated ; pays special attention to size relationship betwee 
trees, shrubs and houses. 
BIOGRAPHY 

ARCHITECTURAL REVIEW. 1936. 
Sir Titus Salt, of Saltaire, Yorks. 

ARCHITECTURAL Review. 1936. November. P. 195 
Humphry Repton, Bayham Abbey designs described by Joir 
Steegmann. 


November. P. 21 


JouRNAL oF INsTITUTE OF MUNICIPAL AND COoUunTY 
ENGINEERS. 1936. 10 November. 
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Obituaries 


A. DOUGLAS CLARE, M.C. [F] 


We regret to record the death of Mr. A. Douglas Clare, 
M.C. [/.], on 8 July at the age of 47. One who knew him 
well writes as follows :-— 

Mr. Clare was first articled for two years to the Bedford 
Borough Surveyor, Mr. Norman Greenshields, and at the 
end of that period he was articled to Mr. John Belcher, R.A., 
of the firm of Belcher & Joass, London. 

At the outbreak of war he enlisted in the Public Schools 
Battalion and obtained a commission in the 3rd Royal Berk- 
shire Regiment. He reached the rank of captain and, as 
acting adjutant, was retained for military training work at 
Wool, Dorset, during the earlier years of the War. He was 
later sent to the Western Front and gained the Military Cross 
for gallantry at Villers Brettoneux. In May 1918 he was 
taken prisoner of war and suffered great hardships which are 
believed to have seriously affected his health. 

At the end of the War he was admitted as an Associate of 
the R.I.B.A. and for some years was assistant to Mr. J. J. 
Joass, the surviving partner of the firm in which he had been 
articled. Following five years as junior partner in the firm 
of Messrs. J. Stanley Beard & Clare, Mr. Clare began to 
practise on his own account at 44 Bedford Row, W.C., and 
he soon established a considerable connection in domestic 
and commercial work, and latterly in work for public 
authorities. He was elected a Fellow of the R.I.B.A. in 


June 1935. 


Among the more important of his undertakings are 
“Clarewood Court” Flats and the Luxor Cinema, East- 
bourne (with Mr. Beard), the Pavilion, Sandown, Isle of 
Wight, several private houses, reconstruction work to 
churches, and the new Winter Garden, Ventnor, Isle of Wight, 
and the Odeon Cinema, Northwood Hills, now approaching 
completion. 

It is a severe blow to his family and to a large circle of 
friends and clients that so promising a career should be 
cut short. 


Mr. Clare leaves a widow, two young sons and a daughter. 


GERALD WARREN [F.] 

Mr. Gerald Warren, who died recently, was born in 1881 
and was articled to Mr. G. A. Hall in Westminster. He 
started practice in 1908 with Mr. S. E. Castle, and the partner- 
ship continued until 1918, since when he worked in collabora- 
tion with Mr. H. Lidbetter [F.], by whom he is succeeded ; 
and later on Mr. Keith Warren, his son, will join the partner- 
ship when he is qualified. Mr. Warren became a Fellow in 
1925. 

He designed a great number of country houses, and restored 
and added to the Deputy Steward’s House in Windsor Great 
Park. Mr. Warren wrote a great deal on architecture for 
United Newspapers, Ltd. 


F. L. ATWELL [F.] 


_ Mr. Frank Atwell, who died on 24 June 1936, was born 
in 1882, and was articled to J. O. Scott, of Dean’s Yard, 
Afterwards he became an assistant in the 


Westminster. 


L.C.C. and the Office of Works, and from 1905 to 1914 he 
was assistant to G. E. S. Streatfeild [F.], and later became 
his partner. In 1931 he moved from London and practised 
at Westward Ho! until 1934. In 1933 he became a Fellow 
of the Institute. 

Mr. Atwell designed various houses at Chislehurst, and 
country houses in Kent and Sussex, and he designed the 
Memorial Chapel for Oakham School, Rutland. 

He always took a keen interest in political and local affairs, 
and was greatly interested in antiques and had a very fine 
collection of early English furniture and pewter. 


HERBERT FRANCIS REA [4.] 

Herbert Francis Rea died in Devon on 15 August after 
many months of suffering patiently borne. His death 
at an early age, he was not yet forty, will be specially regretted 
by the post-War generation, amongst whom he had many 
friends. 

He began his architectural education at the Bartlett 
School of Architecture, University College, London, imme- 
diately after the War, and upon leaving became assistant in 
the office of Messrs. Adshead & Ramsey. He was also a 
short time an assistant at H.M. Office of Works. He was 
elected an Associate of the Institute in 1930. 

He remained in London for some years and then returned 
to his native town of Totnes, Devon, where for a short time he 
became associated in practice with Mr. Fred Harrild, M.A. 
[F.], ultimately carrying on the practice himself. 

In his short career he designed a number of houses and 
buildings in and around his native town, and until the time 
of his illness was an exhibitor at the Royal Academy. He 
was elected a member of the Totnes Council. 

Mr. Rea was a typical Devon man: quiet, kindly, and 
with a delightful sense of humour. Professionally his work 
expressed the character of the district in which he lived. He 
had a cultured taste and a great appreciation of traditional 
work. 

Those of us who were fortunate enough to know him 
personally will always remember and value his friendship, while 
his passing at such an early age will have robbed the profession 
of a member of whom she could have been justly proud. 

OLIVER Law [F.] 


MISS E. M. WRIGHT [S.] 


Miss Eveline May Wright, who died on 16 October, was the 
daughter of the Rev. J. Anderson Wright and Mrs. Wright, of 
Bromley, Kent. She was born in 1907 and was educated at Tiffin 
School, Kingston, and Bedford High School. Miss Wright became 
a student of the R.I.B.A. in 1932. She died after a long illness 
at Dymchurch, Kent. 


SIR TRUSTRAM EVE’S FUNERAL 
Professor A. E. Richardson [F.] represented the Institute at the 
funeral of Sir Trustram Eve on Saturday, 14 November. 
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Notes 


PRESIDENT’S ENGAGEMENTS 

[he President will attend the following dinners in the 
near future :— 

N.F.B.T.E. dinner, 27 January. 

Leicester and Leicestershire Society annual dinner, Leicester, 
3 December. 

L.M.B.A. dinner, 10 December. 

West Yorkshire Society Diamond Jubilee dinner, Leeds, 
11 December. 

Quantity Surveyors’ Committee of the C.S.1. 
16 December. 

Henley’s Telegraph Works Co. Ltd. dinner, 15 January 
1937- 

Nottingham, Derby and Lincoln Society annual dinner, 
Nottingham, 22 January 1937. 

Northants, Beds and Hunts Association annual dinner, 
Northampton, 11 February 1937. 

On Friday, 20 November, the President attended the 
annual dinner of the Royal Society of Ulster Architects at 
Belfast. 

Mr. E. Stanley Hall will attend a dinner of the Haber- 
dashers’ Company on 26 November and represent the 
President. 

Mr. Hall will also attend the annual dinner of the National 
Kederation of Specialists and Sub-Contractors on 23 November 
and represent the President. 


dinner, 


THE R.I.B.A. HENRY L. FLORENCE BURSARY 
A Sum oF £350 


Attention is called to the fact that the last date for the 
receipt of applications for the Bursary is 1 December 1936. 

Candidates must be members of the R.I.B.A. The Bursary 
is offered in alternate years and is of the value of £350. The 
general object is the study of the Greek and Hellenistic archi- 
tecture of the Mediterranean basin with a view to making 
available for architects, from an architectural standpoint, 
the results of the more recent archeological researches. 

The holder of the Bursary is required to spend a period of 
not less than six months in travel and research. 

Applications must be made in writing, accompanied by 
testimonials, and a brief outline of the candidate’s intention 
regarding his proposed studies must be included. Candidates 
should state their qualifications, age, architectural training, 
works executed and publications, if any. Applications should 
be sent so as to reach the Secretary, R.I.B.A., 66 Portland 
Place, London, W.1. on or before 1 December 1936. 


CHRISTMAS HOLIDAY LECTURES ON 
ARCHITECTURE FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 

The tenth series of Christmas Holiday Lectures on Archi- 
tecture will be given at the Royal Institute of British Archi- 
tects by Mr. G. A. Jellicoe [F.], on Monday, 28 
December, Wednesday, 30 December, and Friday, 1 January. 
The talks, which will be illustrated by lantern slides, will be 
held at 3.30 p.m. on each day. 

Mr. Jellicoe has selected as his subject : 
Towns.” (1) Cities of to-day. 
Cities of the future. 

Further particulars will be published at an early date. 


** The Planning of 
2) Cities of the past. (3) 


R.I.B.A. DANCE CLUB 

The Dance Club has organised four dances this Session 
The second of these will be held on 15 December, when 
Billy Tait’s band will play. The others are to be held on 
13 April and 1 June 1937. 

The dances will start at 9 and finish at 1 a.m. Single 
tickets are 6s. each, or 5s. each for four or more, but not more 
than ten tickets will be issued to any one person for any 
dance. Membership tickets are available for the remaining 
three dances on payment of £1 10s. for a double ticket. Appli- 
cations for tickets should be made at least four days before each 
dance and must be accompanied by cheques or postal orders for 
the appropriate amount. These should be made payable to and 
sent to Mr. R. W. H. Robertson, Clerk to the Dance Club, at 
66 Portland Place. Applications will not otherwise be enter. 
tained or acknowledged and applications by telephone will 
not be accepted. Members will make their own arrangements 
for alcoholic refreshments. 


C.P.R.E., R.ILB.A. AND I1.0.B. ADVISORY PANELS 


NOTTINGHAMSHIRE, DERBY AND LINCOLNSHIRE ARCHITECTURAL 
SOCIETY 

On 28 October a meeting was held at the Shire Hall, 
Nottingham, to consider the matter of a Panel Organisation 
for the County of Nottingham, and it was agreed that a 
County Panel and Area Panels should be created on the lines 
of the Central Panels Committee’s Report. 

Sufficient volunteers were enrolled to form Area Committees 
for the four planning areas of the county. 

It was unanimously resolved at the meeting, which was 
attended by a considerable number of local authority repre- 
sentatives, that every support should be given to the Panel 
movement. 

The meeting was arranged by Mr. H. Alderman Dickman 
[F.], of Nottingham. The Panel Secretary (Mr. Jack 
addressed the meeting on ‘‘ The Uses and Working of the 
Panels.”’ 


THE ROYAL SOCIETY OF ARTS 
LrEcTURES ON ARCHITECTURE 
Che following lectures on architecture will be given at the 

R.S.A. during the coming session :— 

2 DeceMBER.—Charles Marriott, Hon.A.R.I.B.A., ** Unlearn- 
ing Architecture.” Oswatp P. Minne, F.R.I.B.A., in 
the Chair. 

7 Aprit.—Professor Walter Gropius, “* Town and City 
Planning.’’ (Illustrated by lantern slides.) 


INSTITUTION OF HEATING AND VENTILATING 
ENGINEERS 

During the 1936-37 Session of the Institution of Heating and 
Ventilating Engineers, lectures will be held in London, at the 
Institute of Mechanical Engineers, Storey’s Gate, Westminster, and 
at Birmingham, Glasgow, Liverpool and Manchester. Among the 
papers are many of interest to architects, such as: Engineering 
Equipment in Modern Flats, by W. W. Nobbs (London, 3 March) ; 
Heating and Ventilating Glasshouses, by W. F. Bewley (London, 
7 April), etc., etc. Full particulars can be obtained from the 
Secretary, I.H.V.E., 12 Russell Square, London, W.C.1. 
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ALLIED SOCIETIES 


LIVERPOOL ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETY 


PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS 


The Presidential Address to members o. the Liverpool 
Architectural Society was delivered by B. M. Ward [F.], on 
28 October 1936. 


Mr. Ward visualised the town of the future—laid out in 
wide rings of buildings with wide intervening green stretches 
with sunken, dual motorways, coaches travelling at eighty 
miles an hour and midget aeroplanes alighting on the roof- 


tops. 


He began by criticising the present system of land acqui- 
sition, though we had advanced in the last hundred years or 
so. Land for the railways, for instance, was acquired on terms 
which were crippling the railways to-day in competition with 
other means of transport, and which were crippling also our 
producers in competition with foreign producers. 





Parliament had now given power in certain circumstances 
to local authorities to acquire land up to 220 yards from the 
centre of a road. Facilities for the acquisition of land by pub- 
lic bodies were being increased, but only very gradually. 
Occasionally a large estate in a favourable position could be 
procured by a municipality or a large commercial firm or 
garden city association. Great work had been done at Port 
Sunlight, Letchworth, Welwyn, Bournville, Wythenshawe, 
and other places. But all these places had their limitations, 
and, in large proportion, their expenditure went into the 
pockets of neighbouring landowners. 


If town planning were to be efficient some fundamental 
changes were essential. There could not much longer be any 
great prejudice against land passing to the ownership of the 
community before it was earmarked for any special purpose. 


Mr. Ward paid a tribute to a great architect whom he did 
not name, but whose identity will doubtless be clear to Liver- 
pool people. This architect, he said, was a great sociologist 
and was not merely planning the layout of houses, schools, 
community centres, shopping districts, and industrial areas, 
but ~ was planning how future communities would live 
together. 


But his plans had to be made with a view to their submission 
to Parliament, who, with the best intentions in the world, 
could not follow sympathetically the requirements, the 
customs, and the methods of a particular district, and who 
invariably looked at every question with the idea that the 
answer must be conformable not only to that district, but to 
every other district in the kingdom. Nor could the architect 
in question earmark any land for his schemes without pushing 
up the price of the land and clogging the progress of those 
schemes. 


The remedy for this state of affairs lay in the decentralisation 
of the Parliamentary institution by the division of the kingdom 
into fifteen to eighteen suitable states or provinces of reasonable 
size, reasonable population, and reasonable homogeneity. 


Generally a state would centre in one of the great cities— 
obviously Liverpool, Manchester, Birmingham, Sheffield, 
Newcastle and Bristol would be the chief cities for the next 
few generations of their particular states. Mr. Ward sketched 
out how land might be acquired by these states on an equitable 
basis, the landowner being paid out of an immense issue of 
redeemable State bonds, the interest on which would be met 
by the land rentals, which would probably include the old 
land taxes. The sinking fund for redemption would be a first 
charge on the death duties, which would not be used as part 
of the ordinary income of the State. 


He passed on to the architectural potentialities of such 
scheme. The question of existing towns would be a bit of a 
nightmare for some generations, but slowly the wholesale re- 
planning of these would be achieved. Schemes planned long 
beforehand for planting parks all round the centres of the 
towns would be realised, and the built-up areas beyond these 
parks would be intersected by other radial parks so as to leave 
a series of townships surrounded by green land a mile or two 
beyond. 


These would be the well laid-out dormitories of what was 
once an immense city of perhaps a million people. Only on 
eighth or one-tenth of that population would remain withi: 
two or three miles of the centre. Along the dual motorways 
connecting the townships with each other and with the rebuilt 
centre of the old city, coaches would travel cheaply, without 
intermediate stop, at eighty miles an hour, and from great 
aerodromes, midget aeroplanes would be able to descend on 
any roof or garden in the city. 


Some of the new towns (and later the old towns, too) would 
consist of a great central garden of ten or twelve acres, sur- 
rounded by all the public buildings of central importance. 
generously spaced. Between the central garden and this ring 
of buildings (which may be quite irregular in shape) would run 
the cutting, at about basement level, for a two-track, one-way 
motor-way, with, next to the buildings, always to the left, a 
service track or two, and under all the buildings garages and 
motor parks as required. Over the cuttings there would lb 
bridges leading to the chief entrances of the buildings at 
ground level or thereabouts, and other bridges for the broad 
walks and bicycle ways between the buildings. 


Outside this ring of public buildings there would be a green 
space of about 100 yards in width, a motor cutting, then 
another ring of central shops and offices, warehouses, exhibition 
halls, and places of entertainment. Then a ring of parks and 
playing-fields, after that another of churches, schools, halls, 
blocks of flats, and behind them again, clustered in green 
spaces, groups of houses, with the Elementary and Infant 
Schools, local shops, small Assembly Halls and so forth. 


Perhaps there would be 100 of such groups with industries 
running like fingers between a number of the groups. Of 
course there would be no smoke, dust, smells and little noise 
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in the nearer industries. The industries would be served by 
motor roads and railways from outside. 


No motors will be visible in these towns except to persons 
looking down over the neat parapet walls of the cuttings and 
from the handsome little bridges. 

Mr. Ward gave figures to show how the cost of these schemes 
would be met by the immensely increased value of the land 
which had been acquired by the State beforehand, and by the 
proportionately increased income from rentals. 

He pictured the great economies resulting from standardisa- 
tion under intelligent State planning, and from inventions and 
research. 

He hinted, too, at means whereby first one State and then 
another would acquire such a measure of political stability 
that long term planning would go on without interruption, and 
that, as a natural consequence, the architectural profession, 
once again, would come into its own. 


LIVERPOOL ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETY 


A Christmas Dance is to be held in the Bluecoat Chambers Hall, 
School Lane, Liverpool, 1, on Friday, 11 December, from 8.15 
until 2. All members of the R.I.B.A. and their friends are invited. 
Tickets (price 1os. 6d. double, 6s. single) are obtainable from 
H. Banister | A.], Bluecoat Chambers, Liverpool, 1. 
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NORTHERN ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION 
CUMBERLAND BRANCH 
ANNUAL MEETING 

The annual meeting of the Cumberland branch of the Northern 
Architectural Association re-elected Mr. H. E. Scarborough [F] 
as Chairman and Mr. S. W. B. Jack as Vice-Chairman. The 
Hon. Secretary of the branch is Mr. H. E. Ayris. The Executive 
Committee consists of the above officers, together with Messrs, A 
Huddart [F.], J. Peascod [A.], R. Morton Rigg [Z.], J. S. Stout [L], 
and P. M. Hope [L.]. Mr. R. A. C. Simpson [A.] was elected as 
corresponding secretary for West Cumberland and Mr. R. Morton 
Rigg [L.] as corresponding secretary for Mid-Cumberland. The 
following will act as branch representatives on the Council of th 
Association: The Chairman, the Vice-Chairman, the Hon 
Secretary, and Mr. J. S. Stout. The Secretary will act as branch 
representative at the R.I.B.A. Allied Societies’ Conference. 

The report referred to the work of plan examination for th 
County Council and the local authorities of Cumberland. This 
work has been going on during the last few months at the invitation 
of the County Council, under the provisions of the Town and 
Country Planning Act, 1932, under which consideration must be 
given to the appearance of buildings and other factors affecting the 
amenities. 

The Cumberland architects are working with the local authorities 
to enable a well-conceived and properly presented proposal to build 
being approved without more loss of time than took place when 
bye-law approval alone was necessary. 

The branch has also been invited by the city of Carlisle authorities 
to extend its plan examination work to their area. 


Notices 


THE THIRD GENERAL MEETING, 
MONDAY, 30 NOVEMBER 1936, AT 8 P.M. 


) 

The Third General Meeting of the Session 1936-1937 
will be held at 8 p.m. on Monday, 30 November 1936, for 
the following purposes : 

To read the Minutes of the Second General Meeting held 
on 16 November 1936 ; formally to admit members attending 
for the first time since their election ; 

Mr. Wesley Dougill, M.A., B.Arch.(Liverpool) [A.], to 
read a paper on * Architectural and Planning Developments 
at the Seaside.” 


INFORMAL GENERAL MEETINGS, SESSION 1936-1937 
The Junior Members’ Committee have arranged for a 
series of four Informal General Meetings to be held during 
the Session on the following dates : 
Wednesday, 9 December 1936. 
S 10 February 1937. 
10 March 1937. 
5 May 1937. 

The first meeting, to be held on g December, at 6.15 p.m., 
will be devoted to a discussion on ** The Architect in Relation 
to the Arts’’ and the second meeting will be devoted to a 
discussion on ‘* The Architect in Relation to Science.”’ 

Mr. Serge Chermayeff [F.] and Mr. L. Moholy-Nagy have 
undertaken to open the discussion on ** The Architect in 
Relation to the Arts,’”’ and Mr. Herbert Read, D.S.O., M.C., 
D.Litt.(Hon. Leeds), M.A.(Edin.), has agreed to close the 
meeting by summing up the discussion. 


The chair at this meeting will be taken by Mr. John N. 
Summerson, B.A.(Arch.)London [A.]. 


Tea will be provided from 5.30 p.m. onwards. 


THE R.I.B.A. LONDON ARCHITECTURE BRONZE 
MEDAL, 1936 


The attention of members is drawn to the Form of Nomina- 
tion and the conditions, subject to which the award will be 
made, for a building built within a radius of eight miles from 
Charing Cross during the three years ending 31 December 
1936, issued separately with the current number of the 


JournaL. Any member of the Royal Institute is at liberty to 


nominate any building for consideration by the Jury. 
The Nomination Forms should be returned to the Secretary 
R.I.B.A. not later than 27 February 1937. 


BRITISH ARCHITECTS’ CONFERENCE, 
LEEDS, 23-26 JUNE 1937 

The Annual Conference next year of the Royal Institute 
of British Architects and of its Allied and Associated Societies 
will take place at Leeds from 23 to 26 June 1937. 

The West Yorkshire Society of Architects have in hand the 
preparation of a most attractive programme and particulars 
will be issued in due course. 


R.I.B.A. ANNUAL DINNER, 1937 
The Annual Dinner will take place on Friday, 5 Februar) 
1937, at 7 for 7.30 p.m. in the R.I.B.A. Henry Florence 
Hall, 66 Portland Place, W.1. Full particulars are contained 
in the circular letter to members enclosed with this issue 0! 
the JOURNAL. 
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EXHIBITION OF DESIGNS FOR STREET 
DECORATIONS FOR THE CORONATION OF 
KING EDWARD VIII 


The designs for street decorations for the Coronation of 
King Edward VIII, prepared by students of Schools of 
\rchitecture recognised for exemption from the R.1I.B.A. 
Examinations, will be exhibited at the R.I.B.A., 66, Portland 
Place, London, W.1, from Wednesday, 2 December, until 
Wednesday, 9 December 1936 inclusive, between the hours 
of 10 a.m. and 8 p.m. (Saturday, 10 a.m. and 5 p.m.). 


INAUGURAL EXHIBITION OF THE R.1I.B.A. CAMERA 
CLUB 


A general meeting of members interested in the formation 
of the R.I.B.A. Camera Club was held at 8 p.m. on Wednes- 
day, 18 November, during which the Inaugural Exhibition 
of the Club was opened. The Exhibition will remain open 
until 5 p.m. on Saturday, 28 November. 


EXHIBITION OF DESIGNS SUBMITTED IN THE 
COMPETITION FOR A DESIGN FOR JOINT RAILWAY 
RECEIVING OFFICES IN LONDON 


rhe designs submitted in the competition promoted by the 
four main Railway Companies (L.M.S., L.N.E.R., G.W.R. 
and Southern) for a design for Joint Railway Receiving 
Offices are on exhibition in the Henry L. Florence Hall. The 
exhibition was opened by Mr. R. M. Holland-Martin, C.B., 
F.S.A. [| Hon. A.], on Monday, 16 November, and will remain 
open until Wednesday, 25 November, between the hours of 
10 a.m. and 8 p.m. (Saturday, 10 a.m. and 5 p.m.). 


ARCHITECTS INDEMNITY INSURANCES 

It is with regret that the Practice Standing Committee have 
been compelled to abandon the scheme for an Architects 
Indemnity Insurance Policy, particulars of which were pub- 
lished in the JOURNAL of 27 June 1936. 


[he response from members has been so small that less 
than 50 of the required 750 promises to support the scheme 
have been received, 


sefore reaching their decision the Committee endeavoured 
to obtain from the Underwriters a quotation for a policy 
giving a cover of £2,000, as a small number of members 
expressed the view that the cover of £5,000 under the policy 
proposed by the Committee was too large for their practices. 
lhe Underwriters, however, were not prepared to quote for 
a cover of less than £5,000. 

The Committee have therefore decided that any further 
attempts at present to put any scheme into operation would 
be certain to prove abortive. 


It is, however, pointed out that indemnity insurance policies 
may still be obtained by members, and the Architects’ 
Benevolent Society will be glad to furnish full particulars of 
existing policies, rates of premium, etc., if members will 
pi to the Secretary of the Society at 66 Portland Place, 

ne , 
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THE RECEPTION OF NEW MEMBERS 
AT GENERAL MEETINGS 


It has been decided by the Council to modify the procedure 
for the introduction and _ reception of new members 
at General Meetings. In future new members will be 
asked to notify the Secretary beforehand of the date of 
the General Meeting at which they desire to be intro- 
duced and a printed postcard will be sent to each newly elected 
member ior this purpose. They will be 
take their seats on arrival in a 
reserved and marked for them. At the beginning of the meeting 
ou the invitation being given to present themselves for formal 
admission each new member will be led up to the 
Uhairman by one supporter, and the Chairman will formally 
admit them to membership. 


asked to 


special row of seats 


The introduction and reception of new members will 
take place at any of the forthcoming Ordinary General 


Meetings of the Royal Institute with the exception of th 
on the following dates :— 


meetings 


25 January 1937 (Presentation of Medals and Prizes). 


12 April 1937 (Presentation of the Royal Gold Medal). 


\ 


ASSOCIATES AND THE FELLOWSHIP 


Associates who are eligible and desirous of transferring to 
the Fellowship are reminded that if they wish to take advantage 
of the election to take place on 8 February 1937 they should 
send the necessary nomination forms to the Secretary R.I.B.A. 
not later than Saturday, 5 December 1936. 


LICENTIATES AND THE FELLOWSHIP 
The attention of Licentiates is called to the provisions of 
Section IV, Clause 4 (0) and (cii), of the Supplemental 
Charter of 1925. Licentiates who are eligible and desirous 
of transferring to the Fellowship can obtain full particulars 
on application to the Secretary R.I.B.A., stating the clause 
under which they propose to apply for nomination. 


NEW BUILDING MATERIALS AND PREPARATIONS 


The Science Standing Committee wish to draw attention to 
the fact that information in the records of the Building Research 
Station, Garston, Watford, is freely available to any member of 
the architectural profession, and suggest that architects would 
be well advised, when considering the use of new materials and 
preparations of which they have had no previous experience, to 
apply to the Director for any information he can impart 
regarding their properties and application. 


THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF WATER USERS 


Members are reminded that the National Association of 
Water Users, on which the R.I.B.A. is represented, exists for 
the purpose of protecting the interests of consumers. 


Members who experience difficulties with water companies, 
etc., in connection with fittings are recommended to seek the 
advice of the Association. The address of the Association is 
46 Cannon Street, London, E.C.4. 
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* oS “ competition designs for a new Technical College, etc., a 
ompetitions srunswick Road, Gloucester. 


_ : . , ot . \ssessor: Mr. Henry V. Ashley [F.]. 
The Council and Comps titions Committee wi:h to remind Premiums : £350, £250 and £150 
members and members of Allied Societies that it is their Last day for receiving designs : 15 December 1936 
duty to refuse to take part in competitions unless the conditions Last day for questions : 26 September 1936. 
are in conformity with the R.1.B.A. Regulations for the Con- 
duct of Architectural Competitions and have been approved 
by the Institute. 
While, in the case of small limited private competitions, 


Conditions of the competition may be obtained on applica. 
tion to The Education Officer, Belsize House, Bi 
Square, Gloucester. Deposit, £2 2s 





modifications of the R.I.B.A. Regulations mav be approved, GOSPORT: LIMITED COMPETITION FOR A NEW 
it is the duty of members who are asked to take part in a ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 
limited competition to notify the Secretary of the R.I.B.A. Lhe Education Committee of the Borough of 
immediately, submitting particulars of the competition. propose to invite architects resident or practising in Gos} 
This requirement now forms part of the Code ot Protessiona and Portsmouth to submit in compe tition designs t i 
Practice in which it is ruled that a formal invitation to twe Elementary School to be erected on a site between El R 
or more archi‘ects to prepare designs in competition for the ind Rydal Road. 
same project tis deemed a limited competition Assessor : Mr. Geoffrey C. Wilson [/.] 
COMPETITION FOR CLUB SERVANTS’ BUILDING. Premiums : £100, £50, and £23 

SELANGOR CLUB, KUALA LUMPUR Conditions are not yet available. 

Phe Competitions Committee desire to call the attentior 
at anembers Tosthe (ct the vaacdhi fonsol the above doin. HACKNEY: RECONSTRUCTION OI CENTRAI 
petition are not in accordance with the Regulations of the BATHS 
R.L.BA. The Competitions Committee are in negotiatior [he Hackney Borough Council are proposing to hold a 
with the promoters in the | - of securi in amendment. competition for the reconstruction of the Central Baths, a: 
In the meantime members should not take part in the Mr. Frederick J. Horth [#.] has been nominated to act 
competition. \ssessor. Conditions are not vet available 

2 > ( ] I> 

The fo ” ce =2 of ar ngion Ae HOLBORN : PUBLIC BATHS AND WASHHOUSES 
for’ the lay-out of their: estate of Kincorth:. which will be lhe Metropolitan sorough of Holborn invite architects 1 
developed as a “ sat lit cin aad Che. “Ciciine Delain submit in open competition designs for new Public Baths, 
F.S.1., M.T.P.L. [F.] Lovins Stiinta ti: art an Aemeiatier etc., to be erected in Broad Street and Endell Street. 

( onditions are not yet partial Assessor : Mr. Kenneth M. B. Cross EF. |: 
BELFAST : NEW WATER OFFICES Premiums : £300, £200 and {100. 

The Belfast City and District Water Commissioners are Last day for receiving designs : 1 January 1937 
proposing to hold a competition for new Office Buildings and Last day for questions: 1 tober 1936. : : 
Mr. H. Austen Hall [F.] has been appointed to act as Assessor. , Conditions of the go hear ned be obtained ee 
Conditions are not yet available. tion to Mr. Lionel J. “. Town Clerk, Town Hall, Hig 

BIRMINGHAM: NEW CENTRAL TECHNICAL Holborn, London. Wc 1. Deposit £2 2s. 

COLLEGE, ETC. KEIGHLEY : NEW SCHOOL 


Che Corporation of the City of Birmingham invite architects 
of British nationality and domiciled in the United Kingdom 
to submit in competition designs for a new Technical College, 
Commercial College and College of Art and Crafts. 

\ssessor: Mr. James R. Adamson [F.]. KIRKCALDY : NEW MUNICIPAL BUILDINGS 


The Keighley Education Committee are proposing to hold 
a competition for a new Council School at Guard Hous 
Conditions are not yet available. 


Premiums : £750. £500, £250. The Kirkcaldy Town Council are proposing to hold 
Last day for receiving designs : 12 March 1937. competition for new Municipal Buildings to be erected ¢ 
Last day for questions : 1g October 1936. Wemyss Park. Mr. Thomas S. Tait [F.] has been appoint 
Conditions of the competition may be obtained on applica- to act as Assessor. Conditions are not yet available. 
tion to Dr. P. D. Innes, a 3) Chief Education Officer, : . : : : » : 
Margaret Street, Birmingham, 3. Deposit £2 2s. LEAMINGTON SPA: NEW POLICE AND FIRE 
DUNDEE: COLLEGE OF ART BRIGADE HEADQUARTERS 
The Dundee Institute of Art and Technology are to hold The Town Council of the Borough of Royal Leamingt 
a competition for the Duncan of Jordanstone College of Spa invite architects in the area of the Birmingham and Five 
Art and Mr. J. R. Leathart [F.], has been appointed to act Counties Architectural Association to submit in competitio: 
as Assessor. Conditions are not yet availabe. designs for new Police and Fire Brigade Headquarters to ! 
EDMONTON: NEW TOWN HALL BUILDINGS erected at a cost of approximately £50,000. 
The Edmonton Urban District eee are proposing t \ssessor: Mr. R. Norman Mackellar [F.]. 
hold a competition for r = Town Hall Buildings, and Mr. E. Premiums: £150, £100 and £70. 
Berry Webber [4.] has been appointed to act as Assessor. Last day for submitting designs : 5 March 1937 
No conditions are available yet. Last day for questions : 11 December 1936. 
GLOUCESTER : NEW TECHNIC al. ( JOL LEGE Conditions of the competition were obtainable on applica 
(he Corporation of Gloucester invite arcl ts of Britis] hefore 13 November 1936 to Mr. Leo. Rawlinson, Town 


nationality, domiciled in the United Kin lom, to submit in fown Hall, Leamington Spa. Deposit £1 Is. 
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LEEDS: NEW CENTRAL PUBLIC BATHS 
The closing date for this competition has been 
extended to 30 November 1936 
* NEWS CHRONICLE ” SCHOOLS COMPETITION 
[The News Chronicle invites architects to submit in com- 
tition designs for two types of schools. 
\ large Senior Mixed Elementary School for 480 
children, suitable for an Urban District. 
\ smaller Senior Mixed Elementary School for 160 
children in rural surroundings. 
\ssessors : Mr. W. G. Newton, M.C. [F-.]. 
Mr. G. E. Kendall, O.B.E. [F.]. 
Mr. E. B. O’Rorke [-A.]. 
Premiums : Type (a), £500, £200 and £100 ; 


and £, 100. 


Type (4), 


Last day for submitting designs: 1 February 1937. 
Conditions of the competition may be obtained on applica- 
to Schools Architectural Competition, .Vews Chronicle, 
Bouverie Street, London, E.C.4. Deposit 10s. 


SOUTH SHIELDS : ASSEMBLY HALL AND LIBRARY 
Pe South Shields Town Councii propose to hold a com- 
etition for an Assembly Hall and Library to be erected on 


i site at the rear of the Town Hall. Mr. Arthur J. Hope [F.] 
has been appointed to act as Assessor. Conditions are not 
vet available. 


SYDNEY, N.S.W.: EXTENSION OF 
ST. ANDREW’S CATHEDRAL 

The following cablegram has been received from 
Mr. B. J. Waterhouse [F.], one of the Assessors in 
the above competition. 

‘Please inform competitors closing date St. 
Andrew’s competition extended First June, Thirty- 
seven. Answers questions sent. Waterhouse.”’ 

COMPETITION RESULT 
COMPETITION FOR JOINT RAILWAY RECEIVING 
OFFICES IN LONDON 

1. Mr. H. ‘T. Cadbury-Brown [4.] (London). 

2. Messrs. P. J. Westwood & Sons [F.A.] (London). 

3. Miss Beryl Bickerton [A.] and Miss Zoe T. Maw [4.] 

London). 
j. Messrs. Eric Galloway [A.] and Austin Vowell [Student]. 
Highly Commended 
Messrs. Horace Farquharson [F.] and D. H. Mc Morran [4.] 
London). 

Mr. R. Parkinson. 

Mr. R. Furneaux Jordan [4.] (London). 

Mr. Clifford Sanderson [A.] (London). 


Members’ Column 


Owing to limitation of space, notices in this column are restricted to changes 
if address, partnerships vacant or wanted, practices for sale or wanted, 
office accommodation, and appointments vacant. Members are reminded that 






a C0 n the Advertisement Section of the Journal is reserved for the 
adi s of members seeking appointments in architects’ offices. No 


harge is made for such insertions and the privilege is confined to members 
who are definitely unemployed. 
NEW PARTNERSHIP 
Mr. J. P. Nunn, BLA. [4.] has joined Mr. J. S. Walkden [-1.] 
n partnership and they will practise as Nunn & Walkden, B.A. 
14.), > Deansgate. Manchester, and at 295 Washway Road, 
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TRADE CATALOGUES WANTED 
Cyrmi W. Lemmon, A.L.1.A. [4.], Chartercd and Registered 
Architect, Consulting Architect to the M.E.S., Army Headquarters, 
Simla, India, would like to receive catalogues and samples of al! 
tvpes of building materials, for use in connection with reconstruction 
work at Quetta. 
PARTNERSHIPS WANTED 


AssociATE (30), B.A.Cantab, wishes to obtain salaried partner- 


ship with established West End architect. Eight vears thoroug! 
experience in full and complete charge of all branches and classes 
of work. Some capital available. Reply Box No. 2986, c/o 


Secretary R.I.B.A, 

ASSOCIATE (47), with some connection, 
established architect in the London area. Capit 
Apply, Box No. 2116, c/o Secretary, R.I.B.A. 


MermMBeR (aged 28) would like to enter into partnership with a1 
Architect who has a well-established practice either in | 
within a radius of thirty miles or so of Arundel, Sussex. A practic 
that includes a certain amount of ecclesiastical 
preferred, but that is not a necessity. Propet 
as well as some capital, \ppl Box No. gtot > 
RE.BIA 


MINUTES II 


SESSION 1936-19 


At the Second General Meetin tthe S 
on Monday, 16 November 1936, at 8 p.t 

Mr. Percy E. Thomas, O.B.E., President, 1 

The meeting was attended by over 300 members ¢ FUL 

Phe Minutes of the Inaugural General Meeting, held on Monday, 
2 November 1936, having been published in the JOURNAL, were 


taken as read, confirmed and signed as correct. 

The Hon. Secretary announced the decease 

Edward Hudson, elected Hon. Associate 1922 

Albert Louvet, elected Hon. Corresponding Member 1921. 

Professor Hans Poelzig, elected Hon. Corresponding Member 
1933. 

Frank Leslie Atwell, elected Licentiate 1932, Fellow 1933 

Alfred Douglas Clare, elected Assoc iate 1919, Fellow 1935. 

Sydney Rhys Crocker, transferred to Licentiateship 1925, elected 
Fellow 1934. 

Lt.-Col. James William Fisher, F.S.A.,elected Fellow 1903 
Col. Fisher was a Past-President of the Northamptonshire Associa- 
tion of Architects and was a member of the}R.I.B.A. Council from 
1926 to 1929. 

John Hatchard-Smith, J.P., elected Associate 1881, Fellow 1892 

Alexander Colbourne Little, elected Fellow 1907 

John Omer Marchand, elected Fellow 192%. 

Edward Arden Minty, elected Associate 1862, Fellow 1699 

Alfred Roberts, elected Fellow 1904. 

Major Charles Frederick Skipper, transferred to F¢ 
Major Skipper was Hon. Secretary of the Science Standing Com- 
mittee from 1925 to 1930, Chairman of that Committee and member 
of the Council for the Session 1930-31, and member ot Practice 
Standing Committee from 1931 to 1936. 

Francis Danby Smith, elected Associate 1go2, F¢ 

Gerald Warren, transferred to Fellowship 192 


. 
flippd iXjery. 








John Watson, A.R.S.A., elected Licentiate 1911, Fellow 
Mr. Watson was President of the Glasgow Institute of Archit 
from 1915 to 1918 and represented that body o1 RI.BA 
Council. Se was also a member of the Council frot to 1933 


4 


1.t.-Col. Edward James Bridges, O.B.E., elected As 
Fellow 1919, transferred to Retired Fellowship 19 


Frederick Atkinson Powell, elected Associate 186 189 
transferred to Retired Fellowship 1931 

Walter John Nash Millard, elected Associa | Vv 192 
transferred to Retired Fellowship 192 Mr. Mil 4 
Student for 1879. He was also a member of the ¢ 


1902 to 1904, a member of the Art Standing Cor from 10K 
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to 1904 and 1905 to 1906 and a member of the Literature Standing 
Committee from 1911 to 191 }- 

George William Webb. J[.P.. elected Associate 1670, Fellow 1890, 
transferred to Retired Fellowship 1927 

Colvin Tyler Armstrong, elected 

Arthur Peel, elected Associate 

Herbert Francis Rea, lected 

Sidney Stanley Wagh 

Williamina Kathevi 

Robert Stark 


passed the V« 


Professor 

Associate 

fessor Grai 

the Literatur 
Henry Dudley 
William Harold Browne, 
Major John Christophe 
John Harvey, transferr« 
George Joseph Lawson, ansfe 
Thomas Harry Nunn, elected Li 
Joseph P: 
Matthew Algernon 
Thomas Vincent Ray 
William J 

Retired Licer p 193 
Charles McArthur Butl 

Retired Licet 


tiateship 


of the Society of Archite 
R.I.B.A. Registration Commi 
of the Architects’ Regist 
And it was Resolved that 

be entered on the Minutes 


condolence be 


The tol 


1 
election wel! 


) Aldridge. 
E.. Henson. 
Nicholson. 

tt-Willey 
Sh 


an F. Roberts. 
Miss Elizabeth Denby having read a Paper on ‘** Rehousing from 
Point of View.” a discuss ensued, and 

the motion of Mr. Lewis Silkin, M.P.. Chairman, L.C.C. Housi 
and Public Health Committee, seconded by Mr. Archibald Scott. 
M.B.E. | F.]. Chief Architect at the Ministry of Heal! 
thanks was passed to Miss Denby by acclamation, ar 
responded to. 

[he proceedings closed at 10.10 p.m. 


Architects’ and Surveyors’ 
Approved Society 


ASSISTANTS’ INSURANCE FOR THE 
HEALTH AND PENsIONS ACTs 


ol 


the Slum-dweller’s 


ng 


ARCHITECTS’ NATIONAL 

Architects’ Assistants are advised to apply for the prospectus 
of the Architects’ and Surveyors’ Approved Society, which 
may be obtained from the Secretary of the Society, 26 Buck- 
ingham Gate, London. S.W.1 


INSTITUTE 


OF BRITISH ARCHITECTS 21 November 1936 

The Society deals with questions of insurability for the 
National Health and Pensions Acts (for England) under which, 
in general, those employed at remuneration not exceeding 
£250 per annum are compulsorily insurable. 

In addition to the usual sickness, disablement, and maternity 
benefits, the Society makes grants towards the cost of dental 
or optical treatment (including provision of spectacles). 

No membership fee is payable beyond the normal Health 
and Pensions Insurance contribution. 

The R.I.B.A. has representatives on the Committee of 
Management, and insured Assistants joining the Society can 
rely on prompt and sympathetic settlement of claims. 


A.B.S. Insurance Department 


PENSION AND FAMILY PROVISION SCHEME 
FOR ARCHITECTS 


This scheme has been formulated by the Insurance Com. 
mittee of the Architects’ Benevolent Soc’ety and is available 
to all members of the R.I.B.A. and its Allied and Associated 
Societies. 

The benefits under the scheme include :— 

(1) A Member’s Pension, which may be effected for units of 
£50 per annum, payable monthly and commencing on attain- 
ment of the anniversary of entry nearest to age 65. This 
pension is guaranteed over a minimum period of five years 
and payable thereafter for the remainder of life. 

2) The Beneficiary’s Pension, payable as from the anni- 
versary mentioned in Benefit No. 1, but to the widow (or other 
nominated beneficiary) if the member dies before age 65. The 
amount of this pension is adjusted in accordance with the dis- 
parity between the ages of the member and his wife. 

3) Family Provision. Under this benefit a payment of £50 
yearly is made to the dependent from the date of death of 
the member prior to age 65 until attainment of the anniversary 
previously mentioned, after which benefit No. 2 becomes 
available. 

Provision can be made for any number of units (of £50 
per annum) up to a maximum of £500 per annum. 

Pension benefit only may be secured if desired and the 
pension commuted for a cash sum. 

Members are enutled to claim rebate of Income Tax on 
their periodical contributions to the scheme both in respect of 
pension and of family provision benefit. 

Full particulars of the scheme will be sent on application to 
the Secretary, A.B.S. Insurance Department, 66 Portland 
Place, W.1. 

It is desired to point out that the opinions of writers of articles and 
letters which appear in the R.I.B.A. JouRNAL must be taken as the 
individual opinions of their authors and not as _ representative 
expressions of the Institute. 

Members sending remittances by postal order for subscriptions or 
Institute publications are warned of the necessity of cemplying with 
Post Office Regulations with regard to this method of payment. 
Postal orders should be made payable to the Secretary R.I.B.A., 
and crossed. 

R.I.B.A. JOURNAL 
19 December.  1937-— 
20 March; 10, 24 April 
14 August ;_ 11 September 


DaTEs OF PUBLIGATION.—1936.—5, 
g, 23 January; 6, 20 February; 6, 
8,22 May; 5, 26 June; 17 July; 
16 October. 








